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THE MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 


NOVEMBER, 1840. 


ARTICLE XXIII. 


TURKEY AND EGYPT. 


CHAP. II. 


In our number for September, [p. 358] we brought down the his- 
tory of the Turkish question, to the conclusion of the treaty of July 
15, between the four great Powers of Europe and the Sultan, and 
the notification thereof to Mehemet Ali, the Viceroy of Egypt. 
Since the date of that publication, new light has been thrown upon 
the history of the negociations which preceded the treaty, by the 
publication of two important documents, in which an appeal is vir- 
tually made to the world, by two of the leading parties, for its judg- 
ment on the transaction. ‘These documents are, a note of Lord 
Palmerston, the British Secretary for Foreign Affairs, addressed to 
the Representative of his government at the Court of France, for 
the purpose of being communicated to the French Government, and 
the reply of M. Thiers, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
addressed to the French Ambassador in London, and by him com- 
municated to the British government. It was our intention to give 
a succinct history of this important negociation, drawing our facts 
from these two documents. But on considering the nature of the 
negociation, and of the controversy which has arisen out of it be- 
tween France and Great Britain, presenting the most important 
question which has engaged the attention of Europe for some years, 
and considering also the great ability and skill with which both docu- 
ments are written, we have thought it most suitable to’substitute the 
documents themselves, in place of any other narrative. They will 
present at the same time a history of the negociation from its com- 
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mencement, and the difference of views between the two great Eu- 
ropean parties. It will be perceived, that the negoeiations were car- 
ried on exclusively between the five principal European Powers and 
the Sultan, and that the Pasha of Egypt being regarded as the vassal 
of the Sultan, was not a party to the negociations, though at a certain 
staze of them he was consulted by France. 

It will be perceived that, from the date of the death of the Sultan 
Mahmoud, of the battle of Nezib, and the loss of the Turkish fleet, 
the five European Powers, England, France, Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia, united in an engagement for the preservation of the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the Ottoman empire. This was supposed 
to be immediately threatened, by the disposition which had been 
previously manifested by Mehemet Ali, and by the position of the 
victorious army of his son Ibrahim. What alarmed the western 
powers more than the immediate danger to the throne of the Sultan 
from the power of one of his rebellious pashas, was the apprehension 
that, in the absence of their joint interference, ‘Turkey would fall 
under the separate protection of Russia, and that a pretext would 
be afforded for the marching of a Russian army to Constantinople. 
To avoid the hazard of this contingency, the four other great Powers 
were unanimous in the expediency of undertaking the joint protec- 
tion of the Ottoman empire, and Russia concurred in the proposi- 
tion. But the immediate danger having been arrested by the mere 
show of interference, there seemed to be danger that the benefit of 
the intervention would stop here, and that, in the absence of com- 
pulsory measures, no settlement would be made, by which the two 
portions of the ‘Turkish empire would be restored to a state of peace. 

The British Government, however, appears to have been resolved 
to force the negociation from this stagnant state,and France having 
resolved not to resort to measures of coercion against Mehemet Ali, 
any further than to repress actual aggression on his part, the other 
Powers, on the proposal of Great Britain, came to the resolution to 
proceed without the co-operation of France. This was regarded by 
the French Government as an offensive proceeding, and it is to the 
vindication of their respective governments, and the defence of their 
views, that the aim of these two manifestos is directed. ‘These 
documents did not appear, and in fact were not written, until after 
the public mind had been excited to a state of some alarm, by the 
extensive armaments to which the French Government saw fit to 
resort, for the purpose of placing itself in a position of prouder in- 
dependence. The pacific tone of these papers served in some 
measure to remove the apprehensions which had prevailed, of an 
open rupture. The reasoning of the two diplomatists has not served 
to settle the public opinion decidedly in favor of either of the par- 
ties, but the preponderance of opinion appears to be in favor of 
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France in regard to the terms which should have been offered to Me- 
hemet Ali, but in favor of the allies in regard to the propriety of 
bringing their intervention to some immediate issue. ‘The propriety 
of any ‘interference on their part is a question on which there are 
also differences of opinion, but which it would be foreign to our 
purpose here to discuss. The narrative of events in Turkey and 
Egypt, connected with the negociations of the allied powers, will be 
continued in the pages which follow the two diplomatic notes. 


NOTE, 


Addressed by Lord Palmerston, British Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, to Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer, Charge a Affaires of the Brit- 
ish Government at the Court of France, officially communicated to the 
French Government. 


Forcign Office, August 31, 1840. 


Sir—Various circumstances have prevented me from sooner trans- 
mitting to you, and through you to the French Government, some ob- 
servations which her Majesty’s Government is desirous of making 
upon the memorandum delivered to me on the 24th of July by the 
French Ambassador at this Court, in reply to the memorandum which 
I had delivered to his Excellency on the 17th of that month; but I 
now proceed to do so. 

Her Majesty’s Government observed, with great satisfaction, the 
friendly tone of the French memorandum, and the assurances which 
it contains, of the earnest desire of France to maintain peace, and to 
uphold the balance of power in Europe. The memorandum of the 
17th of July was conceived in a spirit of equal friendliness towards 
France ; and her Majesty’s Government is as anxious as that of 
France can be, to preserve the peace of Europe, and to prevent any 
derangement of the existing balance of power. 

Her Majesty’s Government also saw with much pleasure the decla- 

rations which the French memorandum contains, that France wishes 

to act in concert with the other four Powers in reg: ard to the affairs of 
the Levant ; that she has never been actuated in these matters by any 
other motive than a desire to preserve peace ; and that, in the judg- 
ment she has formed upon the propositions which have been made to 
her, she has never been influenced by any selfish interests of her own, 
being, in fact, as disinterested as any other Power can be in the af- 
fairs of the Levant. 

The sentiments of her Majesty’s Government upon these points are 
in all respects similar to, and corresponding with, those of the Gov- 
ernment of France. For, in the first place, in the whole course of the 
negotiations which have been going on upon these matters during more 
than twelve months, it has invariably been the anxious desire of the 
British Government that a concert should be established between the 
five Powers, and that all the five should agree in a common course of 
conduct ; and her Majesty’s Government feels that it can refer for 
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proofs of this desire to the various propositions which from time to 
time have been made to the government of France, and which are al- 
luded to in the French memorandum; and, in the next place, her Maj- 
esty’s Government can safely affirm that no Power in Europe can be 
less influenced than Great Britain is by any selfish views, or by any de- 
sire or expectation of exclusive advantage to arise to herself out of the 
settlement of the affairs of the Levant; for, on the contrary, the in- 
terests of Great Britain in those affairs is identified with that of Eu- 
rope at large, and lies in the maintenance of the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman empire, as a security for the preservation of 
peace, and as an essential element in the general balance of power. 

In these principles the French Government has declared its full con- 
currence ; and it has stated that concurrence upon many occasions, 
but especially in Marshal Soult’s despatch of the 17th of July, 1839, 
which was communicated officially to the four Powers ; in the collect- 
ive note of the 27th of July, 1839; and in the speech of the King of 
the French to the Chambers in emennien, 1839. 

In these documents the French Government declared its determina- 
tion to maintain the integrity and independence of the Ottoman em- 
pire under its present dynasty, as an essential element of the balance 
of power, and as a security for the preservation of peace: and it 
also asserted in Marshal Soult’s despatch its resolution to oppose, by 
all its means of action and influence, every combination which might 
be hostile to the maintenance of that integrity and independence. 

The governments of Great Britain and of France are, therefore, 
perfectly agreed as to the objects at which their policy, in regard to 
the affairs of the Levant, ought to aim, and as to the fundamental prin- 
ciples by which that policy ought to be guided ; and the only difference 
which exists between the two Governments is a difference of opinion 
as to what means are best calculated to attain the common end—a 
point upon which, as the French memorandum observes, various opin- 
ions may naturally be expected to exist. 

Upon this point there has, indeed, arisen a considerable difference of 
opinion between the two Governments, a difference which seems to 
have become wider and more confirmed in proportion as the two Gov- 
ernments have more fully explained theirrespective views ; and which, 
for the present, has prevented the two Governments from co-operating 
together for the attainment of their common object. 

On the one hand, her Majesty’s Government has all along declared 
the opinion that it would be impossible to maintain the integrity of the 
Turkish empire and to uphold the independence of the Sultan’s throne 
if Mehemet Ali were to be left in the occupation of Syria. Her Maj- 
esty’s Government has stated that it considers Syria to be the key of 
Asiatic Turkey; and that if Mehemet Ali were to continue to occupy 
that province, in addition to Egypt, he would be able at all times to 
menace Bagdad to the south, Diarbekir and Erzeroum to the east, and 
Koniah and Brussa and Constantinople to the north; that the same 
spirit of ambition which had led Mehemet Ali on former occasions to 
revolt against his Sovereign would soon prompt him again to take up 
arms for further encroachment; and that for this purpose he would al- 
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ways keep a large army on foot; that the Sultan, on the other hand, 
must see the danger by which he would constantly be threatened, and 
must be obliged alao to remain armed ; that thus the Sultan and Me- 
hemet Ali would continue to maintain large armies to watch each oth- 
er; that collision must inevitably arise out of mutual suspicion and 
alarm, even if there were no intentional aggression on either side ; 
that any such collision would necessarily lead to foreign interference 
in the interior of the Turkish empire; and that such interference so 
occasioned would produce the most serious differences between the 
Powers of Europe. 

But her Majesty’s Government has pointed out a danger still greater 
than this, as a probable, if not certain, consequence of the continued 
occupation of Syria by Mehemet Ali; and that is, that the Pasha, con- 
fiding in his military strength, and tired of his political condition of 
subject, should execute the intention which he frankly informed the 
Powers of Europe two years ago he would never abandon, and should 
declare himself independent. Such a declaration on his part would be 
an undeniable dismemberment of the Ottoman empire; and yet that 
dismemberment might happen under circumstances which would ren- 
der it more difficult for the Powers of Europe to co-operate together, 
in order to compel the Pasha to retract such a declaration, than it is 
for them now to combine in order to force him to evacuate Syria. 

Her Majesty’s Government, therefore, has invariably contended that 
all those Powers who wish to preserve the integrity of the Turkish 
empire, and to uphold the independence of the Sultan’s throne, ought 
to unite to assist the Sultan in re-establishing his direct authority in 
Syria. 

The French Government, on the other hand, has argued that Me- 
hemet Ali, if once secured in the permanent occupation of Egypt and 
Syria, would remain the subject, and would become the firmest support 
of the Sultan; that the Sultan could not govern Syria if he got it back 
again; and that the military and financial resources of that province 
would be more available for the Sultan’s defence when in the hands of 
Mehemet Ali than if they were restored to the hands of the Sultan 
himself; that implicit reliance might be placed upon Mehemet Ali’s 
abjurations of any further ambitious views, and in his protestations of 
devoted fidelity to his Sovereign ; that the Pasha is an old man, and 
that at his death, in spite of any hereditary grant made to his family, 
the whole of his acquired power would revert to the Sultan, because 
all possessions in Mahometan countries, be their nominal tenure what 
it may, are practically nothing more than life-holds. 

The French Government, moreover, contended that Mehemet Ali 
would never of his own accord consent to evacuate Syria; and that 
the only means which the Powers of Europe could employ to compel 
him, would be, either naval operations, which would be insufficient, or 
land operations, which would be dangerous; that naval operations 
would not expel the Egyptians from Syria, and would only provoke 
Mehemet Ali to make an attack upon Constantinople ; and that the 
measures which must be resorted to in such a case to defend the capi- 

tal, but still more any land operations by troops of the allied Powers 
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to expel Mehemet’s army from Syria, would be more fatal to the inde- 
pendence of the Turkish empire than could be the state of things 
which such proceedings might be intended to remedy. 

To this her Majesty’s Government replied, that no reliance could be 
placed on Mehemet Ali’s present protestations ; that ambition is insa- 
tiuble, and only increases by success; and that to give Mehemet Ali 
the power to encroach, and still to leave within his reach objects to 
covet, would be to sow the certain seeds of future collisions; that Syr- 
ia is not further from Constantinople than many well administered 
provinces of other empires are from the capital, and might be govern- 
ed from Constantinople as easily as from Alexandria ; and that it is 
impossible that the resources of that province could be as useful to 
the Sultan, when in the hands of a chief who might at any time turn 
those resources against the Sultan, as they would be if in the hands 
and at the disposal and command of the Sultan himself; that Ibrahim 
having an army uider his orders, has means to secure wy own succes- 
sion, at Mehemet Ali’s death, to any authority which Mehemet might 
die possessed of; and that it would not be fitting for the great Powers 
to advise the Sultan to make an ostensible arrangement with Mehemet 
Ali, with a secret and reserved intention of breaking that arrange- 
ment on the very first occasion on which it might become applicable 
to events, 

The French Government, however, still retained its opinion, and de- 
clined to be a party to any arrangement which included the employ- 
ment of coercive measures against Mehemet Ali. 

But the French memorandum states that * in the last circumstances 
no positive proposition has been made to France upon which she was 
called upon to explain herself; and that, consequently, the determina- 
tion which England communicated to her in the memorandum of the 
17th of July, no doubt in the name of the four Powers, must not be 
imputed to refusals which France has not made.” This passage ren- 
ders it necessary for me shortly to recapitulate to you the general 
course of the negotiation. 

The original opinion entertained by her Majesty’s Government, and 
which was made known in June, 1839, to the other four Dower rs, 
France included, was, that the only arrangement between the Sultan 
and Mehemet Ali which could ensure permanent peace in ihe Levant 
would be that which should confine Mehemet Ali’s delegated author- 
ity to Egypt alone, and should re-establish the direct authority of the 
Sultan in the whole of Syria, as well as in Candia and the holy cities ; 
thus interposing the Desert between the Sultan’s direct t authority and 
the province to be administered by the Pasha ; and her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment proposed that, as a compensation for the evacuation of Syria, 
Mehemet Ali should receive the assurance that his male descendants 
should sueceed him as Governors of Egypt under the Sultan. 

To this proposal the French Government objected, saying that such 
an arrangement would undoubtedly be the best, if there were the 
means to carry it into effect ; but that Mehemet Ali would resi-t it, and 
that any measures of force which the allies might employ to compel 
him to yield, would produce consequences which would be more dan- 
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gerous to the peace of Europe, and to the independence of the Porte, 
than the present state of things between the Sultan and Mehemet Ali 
could be. But, though the French government thus. declined to agree 
to the British plan, yet for a considerable time afterwards it had no 
plan of its own to propose. 

However, in September, 1839, Count Sebastiani, the French Am- 
bassador at the Court of London, proposed that a line should be drawn 
east and west from the sea somewhere near Beyrout, to the desert near 
Damascus, and that all to the south of that line should be administered 
by Mehemet Ali, and all to the north of that line by the direct author- 
ity of the Sultan ; and the French Ambassador gave her Majesty’s 
Government to understand that, if such an arrangement were agreed 
to by all the five Powers, France would, in case of need, unite with 
the other four in the employment of coercive measures to compel Me- 
hemet Alito submit to it. 

But | pointed out to Count Sebastiani that such an arrangement 
would be liable, though in a somewhat less degree, to all the objections 
which apply to the relative position of the two parties, and, therefore, 
could not be agreed to by her Majesty’s Government; and I observed 
that it appeared to be inconsistent that France should be willing to 
employ coercive measures against Mehemet Ali, to compel him to sub- 
scribe to this arrangement, which would evidently be incomplete and 
insufficient for its professed purpose, and yet that France should refuse 
to employ coercive measures to compel Mehemet Ali to consent to the 
arrangement proposed by her Majesty’s Government, which even 
France herself admitted would, if carried into execution, be complete 
and effectual for its purpose. 

To this Count Sebastiani replied, that the objection felt by the 
French Government to employ coercive measures against Mehemet 
Ali was founded upon domestic considerations; and that those objec- 
tions would be removed if the French Government were able to show 
to the public and to the Chambers that it had procured for Mehemet 
Ali the best terms which could be obtained for him, and that he had 
refused to accept those terms. 

This suggestion not having been adopted by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the French Government, on the 27th of September, 1°39, com- 
municated officially its own plan, which was, that Mehemet Ali should 
be made hereditary governor of Egypt and of the whole of Syria, and 
governor for life of Candia, giving up nothing but Arabia and the dis- 
trict of Adana. The French Government, however, did not say that 
it knew that Mehemet Ali would consent even to this arrangement ; 
nor did it declare that, if he should refuse to aceept it, France would 
join in coercive measures to compel lim to do so. 

To this plan, of course, her Majesty’s Government could not con- 
sent, because it would be even more objectionable than the present 
state of things ; inasmuch as by giving Mehemet Alia legal and he- 
reditary title to a third of the Ottoman empire, which he now only oc- 
cupies by force, it would at once be a virtual, and would at no distant 
time lead to a real, dismemberment of that empire. But her Majes- 
ty’s Government, in order to prove its anxious desire to come to an 
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understanding with France on these matters, stated that it would waive 
its well founded objection to any extension of Mehemet Ali’s author- 
ity beyond Egypt, and would join with the French government in re- 
commending to the Sultan to give to Mehemet Ali, in addition to the 
Pashalic of Egypt, the administration of the lower part of Syria, 
bounded to the north by a line drawn from Cape Carmel to the south- 
ern end of Lake Tiberias, and to the eastward by the Jordan, the 
western shore of the Dead Sea, and by a line from thence down to the 
Gulf of Akaba; provided that France would engage to co-operate 
with the four Powers in coercive measures if Mehemet Ali should re- 
fuse this offer. 

This proposal, however, was declined by the French Government, 
and that Government now declared that it could not possibly co-oper- 
ate in any coercive measures against Mehemet Ali, and could not, 
therefore, be a party to any arrangement to which Mehemet Ali should 
not spontaneously assent. 

During the time that this discussion had been going on with France, 
a separate negotiation had been carried on between Great Britain and 
Russia, with every detail and step of which, however, the French 
Government was regularly made acquainted. The negotiation with 
France was suspended for a time in the early part of ‘this year, first 
by an expected, and afterwards by an actual change of Ministry in 
France. But, in the beginning of May, the Baron de Nieumann and 
myself determined, on the part of our respective governments, to make 
one more attempt to bring France to an agreement with the other four 
Powers ; and we resolved to submit to the French Government, through 
M. Guizot, another proposition for an arrangement between the Sultan 
and Mehemet Ali. 

One objection which had been urged by the French Government to 
the last British proposal was, that although it would give Mehemet 
Ali the strong defensive position extending from Mount Carmel to 
Mount Tabor, it would deprive him of the tortress of Acre. In order, 
therefore, to meet this objection, Baron de Nieumanr and myself pro- 
posed to M. Guizot that the northern boundary of that part of Syria 
which should be administered by the Pasha should be drawn from Cape 
Nakhora to the northern end of Lake Tiberias, so as to include within 
its limits the fortress of Acre; and that the eastern boundary should 
run down along the western bank of Lake Tiberias, and thence, as 
before proposed, to the Gulf of Akaba, But we said that the govern- 
ment of this lower part ef Syria could only be given to Mehemet Ali 
for his life, and that neither England nor Austria couid consent to re- 
commend the grant of hereditary tenure to Mehemet Aliin regard to 
any part whatever of Syria; and I stated, moreover, to M. Guizot, 
that this proposal was the utmost extent to which we could go in the 
way of concession, in order to obtain the co-operation of France ; and 
that it was, therefore, our last offer. 

The Baron Nieumann and myself made this communication to M. 
Guizot separately; Baron de Nieumann on one day, and | upon the 
next. M, Guizot told me he would report to his government the pro- 
position L had made, andthe statements with which I had accompanied 
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it, and would Jet me know their reply whenever he should receive it. 
Soon afterwards, the Plenipotentiaries of Austria, Prussia, and Rus- 
sia stated to me that they had reason to believe that the French Goy- 
ernment, instead of deciding upon this proposal themselves, had trans- 
mitted it to Alexandria for the decision of Mehemet Ali. That this 
was placing the four Powers in negotiation, not with France, but with 
Mehemet Ali; that, besides the delay which would be thereby occa- 
sioned, that was what their respective Courts neither intended to do 
nor could consent to do; and that the French Government had thus 
placed the Plenipotentiaries in a very embarrassing situation. I re- 
plied that I agreed with them in all their objections to the step which 
they believed the French Government to have taken, but that M. Gui- 
zot had said nothing to me as to any reference made or to be made to 
Mehemet Ali. That the French Government was then much occupied 
by Parliamentary affairs, and might naturally require time to give us 
its answer to our proposal ; and that no great practical inconvenience 
could arise from some trifling delay in this matter. 'Towards the end 
of June—I think it was on the 27th of that month—M, Guizot came 
to me and read to me, from a letter addressed to him by M. Thiers, 
the answer of the French Government to our proposal. This answer 
was a positive refusal. M. Thiers stated “that the French Govern- 
ment knew for certain that Mehemet Ali would not consent to any di- 
vision of Syria, unless compelled thereto by force; that France could 
not co-operate in the employment of force against Mehemet Ali for 
such a purpose; and, therefore, France could not be a party to the 
proposed arrangement.” 

France having thus refused the ultimatum of the British Govern- 
ment, it became necessary for the Plenipotentiaries of the four Powers 
to consider what course their Governments should then pursue. 

The position of the five Governments was this: all five had declared 
their conviction that it is essential for the balance of power, and for 
the preservation of the peace of Europe, that the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the Turkish empire under its present dynasty should be 
maintained ; and all five had pledged themselves to employ all their 
means of action and influence to maintain that integrity and indepen- 
dence. But France, on the one hand, contended that the best way to 
maintain the independence and integrity of the Turkish empire was 
to leave the Sultan to the mercy of Mehemet Ali, and to advise the 
Sultan to submit to any terms which Mehemet Ali might determine to 
insist upon as a sine gua non of peace; while the four Powers, on the 
other hand, considered that the further continuance of the present 
state of military occupation of the Sultan’s provinces by Mehemet 
Ali would be destructive of the integrity of the Turkish empire, and 
fatal to its independence. They thought, therefore, that it was ne- 
cessary to confine Mehemet Ali within narrower limits. 

France, after nearly two months’ deliberation, had not only refused 
to agree to the plan proposed by the four Powers as an ultimatum of 
concession on their part, but had again declared that she could be no 
party to any arrangement to which Mehemet Ali should not of his own 
accord, and without coercion, consent. ‘The four Powers, therefore, 
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had no other alternative but either to adopt the principle of settlement 
pressed upon them by France, and which consisted in recommending 
to the Sultan entire submission to the demands of Mehemet Ali; or 
else to act upon their own principle, which was that Mehemet Ali 
should be compelled to agree to some arrangement consistent in its 
form with the rights of the Sultan, and compatible in its substance 
with the integrity of the Turkish empire. By the first course, the 
co-operation of France would have been obtained ; by the second 
course, the co-operation must be foregone. 

The earnest desire of the four Powers for the ¢o-operation of 
France had been sufficiently manifested by the persevering efforts they 
had made to obtain it, during many months of negotiation. ‘They 
well knew its value, not only in regard to the particular object at pres- 
ent in view, but with reference to the general and permanent interests 
of Europe ; but that which they wanted, and that which they valued, 
was the co-operation of France for the purpose of peace ; for the at- 
tainment of future security to Europe ; for the practical execution of 
principles, which all the five Powers had concurred in declaring. 
They valued the co-operation of France, not for its own sake alone, 
but for the good it was to accomplish, and for the future consequences 
that were to result from it. ‘They were anxious to co-operate with 
France in doing good; but they were not prepared to co-operate with 
France to do evil. Therefore, believing as they did, that the policy 
recommended by France was injudicious, was unjust to the Sultan, 
was pregnant with future dangers to Europe, was at variance with the 
public engagements of the five Powers, and inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples which the five Powers had deliberately professed, the four Pow- 
ers felt that they could not make the sacrifice which was required at 
their hands as the price of the co-operation of France; if, indeed, 
that can be called co-operation which was to consist in letting events 
take their own course. Unable, therefore, to adopt the views of 
France, the four Powers determined to carry into execution their own. 

But this determination had not been unforeseen, nor had its proba- 
bility been concealed from France. 

On the contrary, at various times during the negotiation, and as early 
as October last, I had stated to the French Ambassador at this Court 
that our desire to remain united with France on these matters must 
have a limit; that we were anxious to go forward with France, but 
that we were not prepared to stand still with France; and that if 
France could not find the means of coming to a common understand- 
ing with the four Powers, she must not be surprised if the four Pow- 
ers were to come to an understanding together, and were to act with- 
out her. 

To this Count Sebastiani replied, that he foresaw that we should do 
so, and that he would foretell the result ; that we should try to accom- 
plish our own arrangement without the participation of France, and 
that we should find our means insufficient; that France would remain 
a perfectly quiet and passive spectator of events; that after a year, or 
a year and a half, of unsuccessful efforts, we should acknowledge that 
we had failed, and should then address ourselves to France: and that 
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France, as friendly after our failure as she had been before our attempt, 
would give her good offices to arrange matters, and would probably 
persuade us then to agree to things which we declined to consent to 
now. 

Similar intimations were also made to M. Guizot, as to the course 
which the four Powers would probably pursue if they be unable to 
come to an arrangement with France. ‘Therefore the French Gov- 
ernment having declined the ultimatum of the four Powers, and hav- 
ing, In declining it, again laid down a principle of conduct which it 
knew that the four Soe ers could not adopt, the principle, namely, that 
no settlement ought to be made between the Sultan and his subject, ex- 
cept upon such ‘conditions as the subject might choose spontaneously 
to accept, or, in other words, to dictate, the French Government must 
have been prepared to see the four Powers determine to act without 
France ; and the four Powers, in determining so to do, could not justly 
be represented as separating themselves from France, or as excluding 
France from the settlement of a great European affair. On the con- 
trary, it was France who separated herself from the four Powers; for 
it was France who had laid down for herself a principle of action, 
which rendered her co-operation with the other four Powers impossi- 
ble. 

And here, without wishing to indulge in controversial observations 
on the past, I feel it indispensably necessary to remark that this vol- 
untary separation of France from the four Powers was not merely 
evinced by the course of the negotiations in London, but, unless her 
Majesty’s Government has been greatly misinformed, it had also taken 
place in a still more decided manner by the course of the negotiations 
at Constantinople. 

The five Powers had, by the collective note which was presented to 
the Porte on the 27th of July, 1839, by their representative at Con- 
stantinople, declared to the Sultan that their union was assured; and 
they had requested him to abstain from any direct negotiation with Me- 
hemet Ali, and to make no arrangement with the Pasha without the 
concurrence of the five Powers. And yet her Majesty’s Government 
have good reason to believe that for many months past the French 
Representative at Constantinople has, with respect to the matters to 
which that note referred, distinctly separated France from the other 
four Powers, and has earnestly and repeatedly pressed the Porte to ne- 
gotiate directly with Mehemet Ali, and to make an arrangement with 
the Pasha, not only without the concurrence of the other four Powers, 
but under the single mediation of France, and according to the partic- 
ular views of the French Government. It is France, therefore, that 
has separated herself from the four Powers, and not the four Powers 
that have separated themselves from France. 

With respect to the course pursued by Great Britain, the French 
Government must admit that the views and opinions of her Majesty’s 
Government upon the affairs of the Levant have never, from the com- 
mencement of these negotiations, varied in the slightest degree, except 
in as far as her Majesty’s Government has offered to modify these 
views and opinions for the purpose of obtaining the co-operation of 
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France} and those views and opinions have at all times been frankly 
and unreservedly explained to the French Government, and have been 
most earnestly and constantly pressed upon that Government by argu- 
ments which, to her Majesty’s Government, appeared to be conclusive. 

In the early stages of the negotiation the declaration of principle 
made by the Government of France led her Majesty’s Government to 
imagine that the two Governments could not but agree as to the means 
of carrying their common principles into execution. If the intentions 
and opinions of the French Government upon the means of execution 
differed, even in the outset of the negotiations, from those of the Brit- 
ish Government, then France has no right to represent as an unexpect- 
ed schism between England and France, a difference which the French 
Government knew all along to exist. If the intentions and opinions 
of the French Government as to the means of execution have under- 
gone a change since the negotiations began, then France has no right 
to impute to Great Britain a divergence of policy which arises from a 
change on the part of France, and not from a change on the part of 
Great Britain. But in any case, when four out of the five Powers 
found themselves agreed upon one course, and when the fifth had de- 
termined to pursue a course entirely different, it could not reasonably 
be expected that the four should, in deference to the fifth, give up opin- 
ions in which they were daily more and more confirmed, and which 
related to a matter of vital importance to the great and permanent 
interests of Europe. 

But, as France still holds to the general principles which she de- 
clared at the outset, and still affirms that she considers the maintenance 
of the integrity and independence of the Turkish empire under its 
present dynasty necessary for the preservation of the balance of pow- 
er, and for the security of peace; as France has never denied that the 
arrangement which the four Powers intend to effect between the Sul- 
tan and the Pasha would, if it could be executed, be the most complete 
and the best ; and as the objections of France have applied, not to the 
end in view, but to the means by which that end is to be accomplished, 
her opinion being that the end was good, but the means insufficient or 
dangerous, her Majesty’s Government trust that the separation of 
France from the other four Powers, which her Majesty’s Government 
deeply regret, cannot be of long duration. 

For when the four shall, in conjunetion with the Sultan, have brought 
about such an arrangement between the Porte and its subject as may 
be compatible with the integrity of the Ottoman empire and with the 
future peace of Europe, there will no longer remain any point or dif- 
ferences between France and the allies; and there can then be noth- 
ing to prevent France from concurring with the four Powers in such 
further engagements for the future as may appear to be necessary, in 
order to give due stability to the good effects of the interposition of the 
four Powers in favor of the Sultan, and to secure the Ottoman empire 
from'a recurrence of danger. 

Her Majesty’s s Government will look forward with eagerness to the 
moment when France will thus be at liberty again to take her place in 
the union of the five Powers; and her Majesty’s Government ‘hopes 
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that the arrival of that moment will be hastened by the full exertion of 
the moral influence of France. Although the French Government 
has, for reasons of its own, declined to take part in the measures of 
coercion against Mehemet Ali, surely that Government cannot object 
to employ its means of persuasion to induce the Pasha to submit to the 
arrangements which are to be proposed to him ; and it is obvious that 
there are many topics which might be urged, and many prudential consid- 
erations which might be pressed, upon the Pasha with more effect by 
France, as a neutral Power, taking no part in those affairs, than by 
the four powers, who are actively engaged in executing the measures 
of coercion. 

But be this as it may, her Majesty’s Government feels confident that 
Europe will acknowledge the integrity of purpose which has actuated 
the four Powers on this occasion; for their object is disinterested and 
just. They look to reap no selfish advantage from the engagements 
which they have contracted; they seek to establish no exclusive influ- 
ence, and to make no territorial acquisition ; and the ends they aim at 
must be as beneficial to France as to themselves, because France, like 
themselves, is interested in the maintenance of the balance of power, 
and in the preservation of general peace. 

You will transmit officially to M. ‘Thiers a copy of this despatch. 

lam, &c., 


(Signed) PALMERSTON. 


A despatch addressed by M. Thiers, President of the Council, and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of France, to the vench Ambassador in 
London. 


Paris, Octoser 3. 


Mr. Ambassador.—You have been made acquainted with the de- 
spatch addressed by Lord Patmersron to Mr. Butwer, to explain the 
conduct of the British Government in the important negotiation which 
terminated with the treaty of the 15th of July. That despatch, not- 
withstanding the moderation and propriety of language, which I gladly 
acknowledge in it, contains assertions and reasonings which the King’s 
government cannot allow to be established. No doubt, to avoid aggra- 
vating the threatening aspect of affairs, it would be better to allow the 
past te be forgotten without reopening controversies which have 
already been tov often renewed ; but, besides that Lord Palmerston 
has a right to expect a reply to his communication, it is important to 
represent, in its true colors, the respective conduct of each Court dur- 
ing this important negotiation. Lord Palmerston’s despatch, which 
was sent to all the legations in a printed form, has been already made 
public. It was, therefore, indispensable to answer it. The answer I 
now transmit to you, is one which I trust the British Cabinet may find 
no reason to complain of, whilst it ascribes to the occurrences which 
have taken place between the different Cabinets, the real meaning 
which they appear to us to bear. You will have the goodness to leave 
a copy of it with the Secretary of State of Her Britannic Majesty. 


39 
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If I rightly understand the general tenor of the statement put for- 
ward by Lord Palmerston, it may be summed up as follows: 

That “ Great Britain being completely disinterested in the question 
of the East, has pursued one sole object-—the independence and in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman empire. This was the object proposed by her 
to all the Courts, adopted by them, pursued by them all, and by 
France as well as by the other powers. With this object in view, it 
was necessary to reduce the excessive pretensions of the Viceroy of 
Egypt within narrower limits; it was necessary to remove the posses- 
sions and the armies of that ambitious vassal as far as possible from 
the Taurus. The best means was to place the desert between the 
Sultan and the Pasha; that is, to restrict Mehemet Ali to Egypt, and 
to restore Syria to the Sultan Abdul Medjid. The Syrian desert 
would then have served as a barrier between the two states, and 


secured the Ottoman empire, and Europe interested in the safety of 


that empire, against the ambition of the Egyptian family.” 

That, ‘* such has been the declzration of England at every period 
of this negotiation. France, by the collective note signed at Constan- 
tinople on the 27th of July, 1839, and by a circular addressed on the 
17th of the same month to all the Courts—France had appeared to 
adhere to the common principle, by proclaiming as absolutely as the 
other cabinets the independence and integrity of the Ottoman empire. 
But she subsequently departed from this principle, by demanding in 
favor of the Viceroy a dismemberment of the empire, which is incom- 
patible with its existence. Desirous of securing the co-operation of 
France, the four powers who have signed the treaty of the 15th of 
July had made reiterated attempts to bring her to join in their views, 
They had even made considerable sacrifices to her, for they added to 
Egypt, hereditarily granted, the Pashalic of Acre without the fortress, 
and they afterwards consented to join the fortress itself to their former 
proposal. But all these sacrifices were of no avail; France persisted 
in her departure from the principle w hich the five C ‘abinets had thought 
it their duty to proclaim in common.” 

That “the other Courts could not follow her in this course. How- 
ever they might desire to secure her co-operation, they were driven to 
separate from her, and to sign an act, which ought not to surprise her, 
for France had been warned more than once, that if they did not come 
to an understanding, it would after all be necessary for the four powers 
to settle a question on which the five could not agree.” 

That “Lord Palmerston had, in fact, carefully repeated to the 
French Ambassador that the proposal, since contained in the treaty of 
the 15th of July, was his ultimatum, and that if his proposal was re- 
fused, he should make no other. It was necessary to proceed, and 
not to allow the Ottoman empire to perish by too protracted hesitation. 
The other Courts cannot be accused of any intention of offending 
France on this oceasion. Four Cabinets having agreed upon a ques- 
tion of the highest importance, could not make an indefinite sacrifice 
of their views and their perfectly disinterested intentions to a fifth.” 

That, ** moreover, whilst they acted thus, the four Cabinets remem- 
bered that France had in the month of September, 1839, proposed a 
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plan of arrangement through her Ambassador at London, founded 
upon nearly the same basis as the treaty of the 15th of July; that, 

subsequently, whilst she objected to the plan put forward by England, 

she had admitted, that, setting aside the difficulty and the danger of 
the means of execution, that plan would be incontestably preferable to 
any other; lastly, that, on every occasion she had manifested the in- 
tention of opposing no obstacles to the means of execution. The 
four Cabinets had, therefore, reason to think, that if, from motives 
peculiar to herself, she refused to join them in measures of coercion 
against Mehemet Ali, she would at least put forward no obstacle to 
their efforts, and that she would even second them by the exercise of 
her moral influence at Alexandria. The four powers still hope that, 
when the treaty of the 15th of July has been fulfilled, France will 
again unite with them to secure definitely the maintenance of the 
Ottoman empire.” 

Such is, if [ am not mistaken, the accurate and rigorous analysis of 
the statement which Lord Palmerston and the four powers do not 
cease to make, as to the negotiations to which the 'Turco-Egyptian 
question has given rise. 

It would result from this statement— 

That France has been inconsistent ; 

That she had desired, and desires no longer, the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman empire ; 

That the four powers have made repeated sacrifices to her views; 

That they at last offered her an ultimatum based upon a former 
proposal of her own ambassador ; 

That they did not proceed further until that ultimatum had been re- 
fused. 

That they have reason to be surprised at the manner in which 
France has received the treaty of the 15th of July, since, in accord- 
ance with her own declarations, it might be expected that she would 
have given to this treaty more than a passive assent, and at least her 
moral support. 

A precise narrative of the facts will completely reply to this mode 
of presenting the negotiations. 

When the Porte, ill-advised, renewed hostilities against the Viceroy, 
and lost at once its army by land, and its fleet—when to all these 
losses was added the death of the Sultan Mahmoud, what was 
dreaded by England and by France, who were at that time perfectly 
united? Their dread was lest Ibrahim, victorious, should cross the 
Taurus, menace Constantinople, and instantly bring the Russians into 
the capital of the Ottoman empire. The most enlightened minds 
throughout Europe shared in this apprehension. 

What were the proposals of Lord Palmerston on this subject ? Once 
in his own name, a second time in the name of his Cabinet, he pro- 
posed to France to combine an English and a French fleet, to despatch 
them to the coast of Syria, to summon the two belligerent parties in 
order to compel them to suspend hostilities, to support this summons 
by maritime means, then to unite the two fleets at the entrance of the 
Dardanelles, and to force that celebrated passage vi ct armis, if the 
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contest between the Pasha and the Sultan should have brought the 
Russians to Constantinople. 

What England, and with England all provident statesmen, then 
understood by the integrity and independence of the Ottoman empire, 
was to preserve it from the exclusive protection of the Russian armies, 
and, in order to prevent this protection from taking place, to prevent 
the Viceroy from marching upon Constantinople. France fully en- 
tered into this notion. She used her influence with Mehemet Ali and 
his son to stop the victorious Egyptian army; her efforts succeeded, 
and in order to ward off the more serious danger of seeing the Rus- 
sian armies at Constantinople, she proposed as a preliminary means, 
before forcing the Dardanelles, to demand the consent of the Porte 
to the entrance of the two fleets, in case a body of Russian troops 
should have crossed the Bosphorus. 

England acceded to these proposals, and the two cabinets were 
perfectly agreed. The words of ‘independence and integrity of the 
Ottoman empire,” did not then mean (it cannot be remarked too 
often) that such or such a part of the territories then occupied by 
Mehemet Ali were to be wrested from him, but that he should be pre- 
vented from marching upon the capital of the empire, and bringing 
down the presence of Russian soldiers by the presence of Evyptian 
soldiers. 

The Secretary of State of Her Britannic Majesty, conversing on 
this subject with M. de Bourqueney, on the 25th of May and the 20th 
of June, acknowledged that an opinion favorable to the Egyptian 
family existed both in France and in England; that in France this 
opinion was far more generally received ; that consequently the French 
Government must be much more favor: able to Mehemet Ali than the Eng- 
lish Government; that this was doubtless one of the difficulties of the 
posture of affairs, but that it was a consideration of secondary impor- 
tance; that a consideration of paramount importance ought to prevail 
over all others—namely, the necessity of saving the Ottoman empire 
from an exclusive protection which would prove fatal to it, sooner or 
later, if France and England were not agreed. 

France entertained the same ideas. Her policy, consequently, 
tended to a double end—that of arresting the progress of the Pasha, 
whenever he changed his character of a powerful but obedient vassal 


for that of a disobedient vassal menacing his master’s throne, and of 


substituting in the place of the exclusive protection of one power, that 
of the five powers pre ponde: ‘ating in Europe. 

It was with these views that she signed, conjointly, the note of the 
27th of July, which purposed to place the protection of the five Courts 
between the vanquished Sultan and the victorious Pasha—it was with 
these views that she addressed on the 17th of July a circular to all the 
Courts for the purpose of eliciting a joint profession of respect for the 
integrity of the Ottoman empire; it was with these views that she 
herself, the first, proposed to assoviate Austria, Prussia, and Russia 
herself, in all the resolutions relative to the Turco-Egyptian question. 

Lord Palmerston will doubtless recollect, that he was less disposed 
than France to bring about this general concurrence of the five 
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powers ; and it is only with the liveliest regret, when comparing that 
period with the present one, that the French Cabinet recalls to mind 
that it was more especially upon France that the English Cabinet 
considered that it ought to rely in order to insure the safety of the 
Turkish empire. 

No one was at that time disposed to consider, that the integrity of 
the Ottoman empire consisted in the limit which might separate the 
possessions of the Sultan and Viceroy in Syria. Every one considered 
it to consist in these two facts—the preventing Ibrahim from menacing 
the capital, and the dispensing the Russians from coming to its suc- 
cor. France partook in this opinion in common with all the Cabinets, 
and she has remained true to it. 

Austria and Prussia adhered to the views of France and England. 
The Court of Russia refused to tabe any part in the conferences 
which were to be held at Vienna for the purpose of generalizing the 
European protectorate given to the Sultan. It was far from approv- 
ing the eagerness of the Western powers to interfere in the question 
of the East. ‘The Emperor,” said M. de Nesselrode, in a despatch 
written the 6th of August, 1839, to M. de Medem, and officially com- 
municated to the French Government, “the Emperor in no way 
despairs of the safety of the Porte, provided that the powers of Eu- 
rope do but leave it in repose, and do not by their untimely agitation 
compromise its tranquillity in their desire to secure it.” The Court 
of Russia consequently judged that an interposition between the Sul- 
tan and the Pasha was not what should be done, conceived it sufficient 
to prevent the Viceroy from menacing Constantinople, and appeared 
to look upon a direct arrangement as the most suitable resource in 
this posture of affairs. ‘ Besides,” said M. de Nesselrode to the 
French Ambassador at the commencement of August, 1839, “a little 
more or a little less of Syria given to or taken from the Pasha affects 
us but little; our only condition is, that the Porte should be free in 
the consent it may give.” 

At this epoch, consequently, the four Courts, who have since signed 
the treaty of the 15th of July. were not, as would now be given to 
understand, united in their views, while France was the only dissen- 
tient power, and prevented all agreement by her perpetual refusals. 

The danger had been removed when Ibrahim had suspended his 
victorious march. The two belligerent parties were in presence of 
one another—the Pasha all powerful, the Sultan vanquished, and 
without resources, but both motionless, thanks to the intervention of 
France. The British Cabinet proposed to force the Turkish fleet out 
of the hands of Mehemet Ali. France refused its assent to this, fear- 
ing that it would excite fresh hostilities; and then commenced that 
fatal disagreement which has separated France and England, and 
which must be ever regretted in the interests of the peace and civiliza- 
tion of the world. 

The ill-feeling of the British Cabinet towards the Viceroy of Egypt 
manifested itself with much vivacity, and France sought to moderate 
it. The British Cabinet, at the representation of France, compre 
hending the danger of an act of violence, renounced the idea of re 
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covering the Turkish fleet by forcible means. This proposition was 
not followed up. 

It had now become necessary to come to an explanation in order to 
know in what marner the territorial question between the Sultan and 
the Viceroy should be arranged. The difference of opinion between 

the views of France and those of England manifested itself more and 
more. Lord Palmerston declared, that according to him the Vi iceroy 
ought to receive the hereditary possession of Egypt, but that, as a 
compensation for this, he ought to abandon immediately the holy 


cities, the island of Candia, the district of Adana, and the whole of 


Syria. He modified, however, his first views in a slight degree, and 
consented to add to the hereditary possession of Egypt the possession 
(also hereditary) of the Pashalic of Acre, excepting the fortress of Acre. 

France did not accede to these propositions; she considered that 
the Viceroy, after having vanquished the Sultan at Nezib, without 
having been the aggressor, and having moreover consented to stop his 
course, merited to be better dealt with. She thought that it would be 
hardly just on the part of the Powers, who had induced him in 1833 
to acce pt the conditions of Kint: iya, to impose far more rigorous con- 
ditions upon him when he had done nothing to be deprived of the 
benefit of this arrangement. She conceived that if de »prived of the 
holy cities, the island of Candia, and the district of Adana, (an offen- 
sive position which when restored to the Porte would grant it every 
security,) he ought to be allowed to retain the hereditary possession of 
Egypt ‘and Syria. The victory of Nezib, gained without any aggres- 
sion on his part, might alone have gach 4 for him the hereditary right 
to his possessions from the Nile to the Taurus. But in cons idering 
the victory of Nezib as non-existent, and making Mehemet Ali pur- 
chase this hereditary possession at the price of a part of his posses- 
sions at the time, it was only strict justice not to deprive him of more 
than Candia, Adana, and the holy cities. France, moreover, asked 
by what means the submission of Mehemet Ali was to be effected. 
The European Cabinets without doubt were strong against him, when 
desirous of menacing Constantinople; in this case the fleets in the 
Sea of Marmora were sufficient to stop him. But what means were 
there for taking Syria from him! Measures of very little efficacy, 
such as a blockade—of no very legitimate nature, such as excitements 
to insurrection—are very dangerous and contrary to the end proposed, 
even as a Russian army! France proposed, then, in September, 
1839, to grant the Viceroy the hereditary possession of Egypt, and 
the hereditary possession of Syria. 

Never at any epoch of the negotiation has France proposed any 
thing else, except a short time ago when she advised the Viceroy to 
content himself with the possession of Syria for life. I have exam- 
ined the despatches anterior to my administration, and I cannot find 
in them any where that General Sebastiani was authorized to propose 
the limitation established by the treaty of the 15th of July, or that he 
had ever taken upon himself spontaneously to propose it. I have 
asked him himself what his recollections were upon this point, and he 
affirmed that he never made any proposition of the kind. France 
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proposed then, in 1839, to give the Viceroy the hereditary possession 
of Egypt, and the hereditary possession of Syria. Unfortunately she 
found herself in a complete difference of opinion with England. 

This difference of opinion, forever to be regretted, was soon known 
to all Europe. All at once, and as if by vnilubnbianah, it put an end 
to all the various differences which had separated the four Courts, and 
produced a sudden state of common accord between them. Austria, 
which at first had given full concurrence to our propositions, and 
which, when upon the point of notifying this concurrence in London, 
had only, she told us, suspended this notification in order to give us 
time to come to an agreement with England—Austria began to say, 
that between France and England she should incline to “the side of 
that one of the two Courts which granted the greatest extent of terri- 
tory to the Sultan. It is true, that at that time she protested against 
all idea of having recurrence to coercive measures, the danger of 
which she was the very first to proclaim. Prussia adopted the opinion 
of Austria. Russia sent M. de Brunow to London in September, 
i839, in order to make proposals. Russia, which formerly repelled 
as unsuitable all idea of a European intervention between the Sultan 
and the Viceroy, and appeared to consider that there was no resource 
but in a direct arrangement, now concurred in the territorial arrange- 
ments which England had chosen to adopt, and demanded that in case 
of a recommencement of hostilities, she should be allowed in the 
name of the five Courts to cover ¢ ‘onstantinople by an army, whilst 
the English and French fleets blockaded Syria. 

These propositions realized exactly that combination which Eng- 
land had until then regarded as the most dangerous for the Ottoman 
empire—the protection, namely of a Russian army—a combination to 
be dreaded, not on account of the possibility of a Russian army being 
inclized to remain definitively at Constantinople, but simply because 
Russia, by thus adding to what occurred in 1833 a second occurrence 
precisely similar, would have established in her favor the authority of 
precedent. 

These propositions were not accepted. M.de Brunow quitted Lon- 
don, and returned in January, 1840, with fresh proposals. They dif- 
fered from the first, inasmuch as they granted France and England 
the power of introducing three vessels each into a limited part of the 
Sea of Marmora, whilst the Russian troops occupied Constantinople. 

The negotiation remained at this point for several months, from the 
month of February, namely, to that of July, 1840. In this interval, a 
new ministry, and a new ambassador were empowered to direct the 
affairs of France. The French Cabinet has never ceased to repeat 
that it did not consider it just that Syria should be cut off from the 
number of the Egyptian possessions ; that, if it were possible for the 
Viceroy to consent to this, France would not have more ambition for 
the Viceroy than he had for himself; but that, if it was found neces- 
sary to take Syria from him by force, the French Government saw no 
other meaus of succeeding in this measure but such as were ineffica- 
cious or dangerous, and that, in this case, it would isolate itself from 
the other Courts and pursue a perfectly separate line of conduct. 
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Whilst the French Cabinet continued frankly and perseveringly 
this line of argument at London, the French Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople never sought to negotiate a direct arrangement between the 
Sultan and the Viceroy. He never was the first, as Lord Palmerston 
appears inclined to believe, although without venturing to affirm it, 
to give the example of a separation. 

Our representative at Constantinople has never pursued that line of 
conduct which has been laid to his charge. ‘The instructions of the 
King’s Government have never directed him to take any step of the 
kind. Without a doubt, France has never discontinued her efforts to 
effect a reconcilement between the Sultan and the Viceroy, to dispose 
both one and the other to make reasonable concessions, and to facili- 
tate by this means that delicate task which Europe had undertaken to 
accomplish ; but we have constantly recommended both the Count de 
Pontois and M. Cochelet to avoid with the greatest possible care every 
thing that might be looked upon as an attempt to set the other Pow- 
ers aside, and they have scrupulously observed these instructions, 

England had to choose between Russia offering to give up the Vice- 
roy upon the condition of the adoption of the proposals of M. de Bru- 
now, that is to say, the execution of the treaty of Unkiar ’Skelessi 
with the consent of Europe, and France demanding only an equitable 
and moderate negotiation between the Sultan and Mehemet Ali—a ne- 
gotiation which prevented fresh hostilities, and what might follow upon 
these hostilities, namely, the most dangerous event for the integrity of 
the Ottoman empire—the direct and material protection of one pow- 
erful state. 

Before making its definitive choice between Russia and France, the 
Cabinet of London did not make us those reiterated offers of which 
mention has been made in order to bring us over to its views. ‘These 
endeavors were limited to one single proposal. 


In 1839, the hereditary possession of Egypt and of the Pashalic of 
’ y | Syl 


Acre (without the fortress) was granted the Viceroy. In 1840, Lord 
Palmerston proposed to us to grant him the Pashalic of Acre, with 
the fortress in addition, but without the hereditary possession. This 
was most assuredly retrenching from the first offer more than was 
added; and it could not possibly be said to be a new proposal—still 
less an advantageous one. 

But this proposal i is unworthy of the name of a fresh proposition ; 
for it contained no new advanti age, had nothing in it of the character 
of an ultimatum. It was not at all presented to us in that light; and 
so far were we from considering it as such, that upon an idea suggest- 
ed by Messrs, de Bulow and de Nieum: inh, we entertained the hope of 
obtaining for the Viceroy the possession for life of all Syria, joined to 
the hereditary possession of Egypt. 

Upon the affirmation of Messrs. de Bulow and de Nieumann, that 
this proposal, if it were made, would be the last concession of Lord 
Palmerston, we sent M. Eugene Perier to Alexandria, in order to in- 
duce the Viceroy to consent to an arrangement, which appeared to us 
the last one possible. It was not, as Lord Palmerston had said, mak- 
ing the negotiation depend upon the will of a Pasha of Egypt, it was 
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an endeavor to make an arrangement between the opposing determi- 
nations, and to bring them to an amicable settlement, which might 
have prevented the unhappy spectacle which is now laid before the 
world. 

Trance had every right to suppose that so long a negotiation would 
not be terminated without some last explanation; that the great and 
advantageous alliance which had bound her for the last ten years to 
England would not be broken asunder without a last attempt at com- 
ing to some agreement. The suggestions which had been made to 
her, tending to induce her to believe that perhaps the possession of 
Syria for life would be granted to the Viceroy, could not but confirm 
her in this expectation. All at once, on the 17th of July, Lord Pal- 
merston invites the Ambassador of France to come to the Foreign-of- 
fice, and informs him that the treaty had been signed two days before, 
and that without acquainting him with the text of the treaty. The 
French Cabinet could not but be surprised at this. It was certainly 
not ignorant that the three continental Courts had concurred in the 
views of England, and that an arrangement between the four Courts 
was, consequently, possible without France, but it could not suppose 
that this arrangement would take place without its being previously ad- 
vised of it, and that the French alliance would be thus promptly sacri- 
ficed. 

The offer made by the Viceroy to the Sultan in the month of June, 
to restore the Turkish fleet, which was feared to be the opening for a 
direct arrangement proposed by us, and the possibility which present- 
ed itself at that epoch of effecting an insurrection in Syria, appear to 
have been the two motives which induced the English Cabinet, after a 
long state of inaction, to come all at once to a sudden resolution. If 
the British Cabinet had chosen to have a last frank explanation with 
us, the French Cabinet would have been able to prove to it that the 
offer of sending back the fleet was not a combination of France in 
order to bring about a direct arrangement, for she was ignorant of this 
offer until after it was made ; and it might have succeeded also in per- 
suading it that the revolt of Syria was a measure which was neither a 
dignified nor a sure one. 

Such are the facts, which France affirms to be the truth with all the 
sincerity and loyalty which becomes a great nation. 

It results from them evidently— 

1. That at the commencement of the negotiation the independence 
and integrity of the Ottoman empire were understood, as France to 
this day understands them—not as a territorial limit of greater or less- 
er advantage between the Sultan and the Viceroy, but as a guarantee 
of the five Courts against offensive measures on the part of Mehemet 
Ali, and against the exclusive protection of one of the five Powers. 

That France, far from modifying her opinions in opposition to a 
constant union of views, intentions, and expressions of opinion on the 
part of the four Courts, has always, on the contrary, regarded the 
Turco-Egyptian question in one and the same light, whilst she has 
seen the four Courts, although at first at variance, afterwards agree in 
the intention of sacrificing the Viceroy, and England, satisfied with 
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sacrifice, coming to terms with the three others, and forming a union 
which, it is true, isnow most persevering in its views, and most sudden 
and alarming in its resolutions. 

That repeated sacrifices have not been made to France in order 
to bring her over to the plans of the four Courts, since nothing more 
has been done than to offer her, in 1839, to add to Egypt the Pasha- 
lic of Acre, without the fortress of Acre, but with the hereditary pos- 
session of the Pashalic, and to offer her, in 1840, the Pashalic of Acre 
with the citadel, but without the hereditary possession. 

4. That she was not forewarned, as is asserted, that the four Courts 
would proceed without her if she did not adhere to their views; that, 
on the contrary, she had reason to expect to receive fresh proposals, 
when, upon the news of the departure of Sami Bey for Constantino- 
ple and the insurrection of Syria, the treaty of the 15th of July was 
suddenly signed without her being previously informed, and she was 
only made acquainted with it after it had been signed, and received 
the commuuication of it only two months afterwards. 

5. That no one has a right to count upon her passive concurrence 
in the execution of the treaty; and if she has insisted more especially 
upon the difficulties attendant upon the means of execution, she has 
never professed an indifference either as to the end or the means—an 
indifference which would admit of the conclusion that she would in no 
case interfere in what might take place in the East; that, far from it, 
she has always declared that she would withdraw herself from the four 
other Powers if certain resolutions were adopted, that none of her 
agents has ever been authorized to say anything which might lead to 
the conclusion that this isolated position would be one of inaction, and 
that she has always intended, as she still intends, to preserve her full 

berty in this respect. 

The French Cabinet would not have reverted to contestations of this 
kind had not the note of Lord Palmerston made it an imperative duty. 
But it is ready to throw them into total oblivion in order to put the 
question on its true bottom, and attract the attention of the Secretary 
of State of Her Britannic Majesty to the really serious side of the sit- 
uation of things. 

The existence of the Turkish empire isin peril. England is alarm- 
ed by this state of things, and has every right to be so: all the Powers 
who are desirous of peace cannot but share in that alarm; but what 
measures ought to be taken in order to establish the empire firmly ? 
When the Sultans of Constantinople, no longer in possession of suffi- 
cient force to govern the vast provinces dependent upon them, saw 
Moldavia, Wallachia, and still more recently Greece slip insensibly 
from their hands, what wasdone! Were efforts made by a decision of 
Europe, backed by Russian troops and English fleets, to restore to the 
Sultans the subjects who slipped from their power? Certainly not. 
It would have been to attempt impossibilities. The possession and di- 
rect administration of the provinces which detached themselves from 
the empire were not restored to it. It has retained only an almost 
nominal sovereignty in Wallachia and Moldavia, and was entirely dis- 
possessed of Greece. And was this done in a spirit of injustice? As- 
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suredly not. But the force of facts, which is stronger than the reso- 
lutions of Cabinets, prevented the restitution of either the direct sov- 
ereignty of Moldavia and Wallachia, or even the indirect administra- 
tion of Greece, to the Porte, and the Porte had no tranquillity until 
this sacrifice was frankly effected. What were the views which di- 
rected the conduct of the Cabinets in these sacrifices? 'Those of ren- 
dering independent those portions of the Turkish empire which sev- 
ered themselves from it, and withdrawing them from the ambition of 
the neighboring states. It being impossible to re-make one great whole, 
what was desired was, that the detached parts should be states inde- 
pendent of the neighboring empires. 

The facts which have occurred for some years past relative to Egypt 
and Syria are similar. No one can suppose that Egypt has ever been 
really under the dominion of the Sultans, and no one would at this 
day ever believe in the possibility of its being directly governed by 
Constantinople. Such is apparently the general opinion, since the 
four Courts give to Mehemet Ali the hereditary possession of Egypt, 
reserving, however , the sovereignty of the Sultan. In that they look 
upon the integrity of the Ottoman empire inthe same point of view 
as France; they do no more than desire to preserve for it al] that it 
would be able to retain under its authority. ‘They wish that a link of 
vassalage should exist as much as possible between the empire and its 
detached parts. ‘They desire, in fact, all that France desires. The 
four Courts, in granting to a fortunate vassal, who has found the means 
of governing Egypt, the hereditary possession of this province, grant 
him at the same time the Pashalic of Acre; but they refuse him the 
three other Pashalics of Syria, those of Damascus, Aleppo, and Tri- 
poli—and this they call preserving the integrity of the Ottoman em- 
pire ! 

Thus the integrity of the Ottoman empire is saved even when Egypt 
and the Pashalic of Acre are taken away; but destroyed if Tripoli, 
Damascus, and Aleppo are likewise detached from it! ‘Such a propo- 
sition, we frankly state, cannot be seriously sustained in Europe. 

It is evident that the only reasons for which these pashalics can be 
given to or taken away from Mehemet Ali are reasons of equity and 
policy. The Viceroy of Egypt has founded a vassal state with genius 
and with perseverance. He has found means to govern Egypt and 
even Syria, which the Sultans never could govern. The Mussulman 
race, whose proper spirit has long been humiliated, look upon him as 
a renowned Prince, who revives the consciousness of their own 
strength. Why should we weaken this useful vassal, who, when once 
he is separated from the states of his master by a well-chosen line of 
demarcation, would become the most valuable of his auxiliaries? He 
assisted the Sultan in his contest with Greece; why should he not as- 
sist him in a contest with neighbors of a religion hostile to his own ? 
If his fidelity be doubtful, bis interest is a sufficient security. When 
Constantinople is threatened, Alexandria is in danger. Mehemet Ali 
is aware of this fact, and proves every day how well he understands it. 

To preserve the integrity of the Ottoman empire from Constantino- 
ple to Alexandria, both the Sultan and the Pasha of Egypt are needed, 
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the latter subjected to the former by a bond of vassalage. The Taurus 
is the line of separation indicated between them. But it is intended 
to deprive the Pasha of Egypt of the keys of the Taurus—be it so; 
let them be restored to the Porte, and for that purpose let the district 
of Adana be taken from Mehemet Ali. It is intended to deprive him 
of the key of the Archipelago; let Candia be denied him; he con- 
sents to the arrangement. France, who had not promised her moral 
support to the treaty of the 15th of July, but who owes her whole sup- 
port to the maintenance of peace, has advised Mehemet Ali to make 
these sacrifices; and they have been made. But indeed, to deprive 
him of two or three more pashalics, and to give them over, not to the 
Sultan but to anarchy; to secure this singular triumph of the integ- 
rity of an empire already stripped of Greece, Egypt, and the pashalic 
of Acre; to call down upon it the only serious danger by which it is 
threatened—a danger which England thought so serious Jast year that 
she proposed to force the Dard: nelles in order to prevent it—are very 
singular means of settling these great interests. 

Let us admit, for an instant, that the views of the British Cabinet 
are more judicious than those of the French Cabinet; but is the alli- 
ance of France not worth more for the integrity of the Ottoman em- 
pire and for the peace of the world, than this or that line of demarca- 
tion in Syria! ‘The integrity of the Ottoman empire would not be a 
subject of much apprehension, if there was no ground to fear gr 
territorial disturbances in the world—if there was no ground to fear 
war, which can alone render these great disturbances possible. To 
prevent them, what was the most effectual combination? Was it not 
the alliance of France and England? Ask the nations from Cadiz to 
the banks of the Oder andthe Danube—ask them what they think, 
and they will answer that it is this alliance which has for ten years 
saved the peace and independence of the states of Europe without im- 
pairing their freedom. 

It is said that this alliance is not broken, that it will be revived as 
soon as the object of the treaty of the 15th of July has been accom- 
plished. When four Powers have pursued, without us, and in spite of 
us, an object bad in itself, or at least which we have thought and be- 
lieved to be bad—when that object has been pursued by an alliance too 
similar to those coalitions which 50 years ago began to cover Europe 
with blood, to suppose that France will entertain no mistrust and no 
resentment for such a slight, is to conceive an opinion of her national 
spirit which she has at no time given to the world. 

Thus an alliance which has maintained the independence and the 
integrity of the Ottoman empire far more securely than the treaty of 
the 15th of July has been wantonly sacrificed for a secondary purpose. 
It may be said that France might make the same reflection, and that 
if the limits of Syria appeared to her to be a secondary question, she 
had it in her power to give way to the views of England, and to pur- 

chase by this sacrifice the maintenance of the alliance. 

To this objection the answer is very plain. France, when once 
agreed with her allies as to the object, would have made, not those es- 
sential sacrifices which no nation owes to another, but that of her 
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yiews on certain questions of demarcation. She has proved it by the 
concessions which she has demanded and obtained from the Viceroy. 
But no choice was left to her. She was made acquainted with a new 
alliance after it had been already concluded. ‘Thenceforward she was 
bound to stand alone: such has been her course, but then, and then 
only, did she adopt it. Ever since, she has remained faithful to her 
pacific policy, and has not ceased to counsel the most complete mod- 
eration to the Pasha of Egypt. Although she is armed and free to 
act, all her efforts will be employed to avert calamities and catastro- 
phes from the world. She will make all the sacrifices in her power for 
the maintenance of peace short of those which would touch her hon- 
or; and if she holds this language at the present moment to the Brit- 
ish Cabinet, it is less for the purpose of complaint than for that of 
proving the frankness of her policy, not to Great Britain only, but to 
the world, whose opinion no state, however powerful, can at this time 
despise. The Secretary of State of Her Britannic Majesty has sought 
to prove his right; the Secretary of State of His Majesty the King of 
the French owes it no less to his King and country to prove the con- 
sistency and the frankness of the policy of France in the serious ques- 
tion of the East. 
Accept, Monsieur |’Ambassadeur, &c., 
A. THIERS. 
President of the Council, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


While the European powers were endeavoring to agree on the 
terms which they should dictate to Mehemet Ali, this chieftain was en- 
gaged in efforts to place his dominions in the best posture of defence, 
and also in an attempt tosettle the differences between him and the 
Sultan, by direct negociations. It has been heretofore stated, that 
one of the claims made upon the Sultan by Mehemet Ali, as a con- 
dition on which he would return to his allegiance, was that Khos- 
rew Pasha, the responsible adviser of the Sultan, should be deposed 
from the office of Grand Vizir. Such a demand made of the Sover- 
eign, as a condition on which one of his pashas would submit to his 
allegiance, was of course inadmissible, so long as the former was in 
a condition to maintain a show of independence. But in the course 
of events, Khosrew from other causes than his connexion with the 
Egyptian question, forfeited the confidence of the Sultan, and was 
discharged from his office. ‘The nature of his offence, remains in 
some degree of obscurity, but after being removed from office in June, 
and remaining for some weeks in retirement, he was arrested, as was 
reported, on the charge of being engaged in a conspiracy against the 
Government, and was sent to Rodosto, where he was placed under a 
strict surveillance. 

The post of Grand Vizir was supplied by Raouf Pasha, 
President of the Council of the empire, who had twice before been 
eievated to this dignity. Various other changes were made in the 
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Turkish Ministry. Hasset Pasha, former Governor of Salonica, 
was made President of the Council. Besides the above, the Minis- 
ters of the Sultan were the following: Ahmet Fethi Pasha, former 
Ambassador at Vienna, Paris and London, Minister of Commerce ; 
Mustapha Nourri Pasha, Seraskier, or Minister of War; Said Pa- 
sha, brother in law of the Sultan, Capitan Pasha, or Commander 
in Chief of the fleet. Reschid Pasha, former Ambassador in Lon- 
don and Paris, Minister of Foreign Affairs ; Riza Pasha, Captain of 
the Guards, and first Minister of the Ceremonies; and Hadschi Said 
Pasha, Minister of the Finances. A few weeks previously to this date, 
Halil Pasha, a brother in law of the Sultan, had been discharged 
from the office of Seraskier, and Mustapha Nourri Pasha, Governor 
of Macedonia, was appointed in his place. ‘The ordinance of the 
Sultan making this change, assigned as a reason for the removal of 
Halil, that he had for some time given himself up to reprehensible 
acts, and such as were incompatible with the high rank which he oc- 
cupied. It was stated in some of the correspondence from Constan- 
tinople, that the act, by which the Seraskier fell into disgrace, was, 
making a proposition in the divan to open a negociation directly with 
Mehemet Ali, on the basis proposed by the late Sultan, and in case 
of refusal to call immediately on Russia, for troops to march against 
Ibrahim. 

Soon after this change in the Cabinet of the Sultan, Mehemet Ali 
despatched an Ambassador to Constantinople, to negociate for the 
adjustment of the terms on which he would return to his allegiance. 
It was said that he was anxious to show to the Sultan and to the 
world, that all the embarrassments between him and his sovereign 
had been occasioned by one man, who was now no longer an obsta- 
cle to an adjustment. The Ambassador entrusted with this service 
was Sami Bey, his secretary. He arrived in Constantinople early 
in July, and was received cautiously. He had conferences with the 
Grand Vizir and with the Minister of Foreign Affairs. He offered 
on the part of the Viceroy, to restore the Turkish fleet-—to give up 
the Government of Candia—the Holy cities—and some districts of 
Adana. He demanded the government of Egypt and Syria, to be 
acknowledged as hereditary in his family. He engaged to maintain 
an army of 50,000 men upon the Euphrates, and the Taurus, for 
the maintenance of the integrity of the Ottoman empire, and to be 
always at the disposition of the Sultan, for the preservation of order 
and tranquillity. ‘These propositions led to no result—the Sultan 
being under engagements with the allied Powers, not to enter into 
any arrangement but by their consent ; and it will be perceived from 
the course of the negociations between those parties, that they had 
not then agreed between themselves on the terms which they would 
recommend to the Sultan to accept. 
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The point in which the terms of arrangement proposed by the al- 
lied Powers, differed from those offered by the Viceroy was, that the 
former deprived him with a small exception, of the government of 
Syria, which he claimed as his right. ‘That the nature of this claim, 
and the grounds on which it rests, may be distinctly understood, it 
is necessary to revert to the circumstances under which Mehemet 
Ali became possessed of the government of this province. Up to 
the year 1831, the Pasha of Egypt had exercised no authority 
over any part of Syria, but in the latter part of this year, having had 
some difference with Abdallah, Pasha of Acre, he solicited of the 
Sultan permission to avenge himself of his enemy. ‘This permis- 
sion was granted, only on the condition that the expedition against 
Abdallah, should be joined by the Turkish fleet, and that it should 
be under the command of the Capitan Pasha. The united fleets 
had sailed on their destination, when the Capitan Pasha being alarm- 
ed at the appearance of the Cholera in Egypt, which prev ailed with 
such frightful violence as to carry off 60,000 persons in the city of 
Cairo, in a single month, deserted the expedition and returned with 
his ships to the Dardanelles. The ¥ ‘iceroy, without further cere- 
mony, sent his son Ibrahim, at the head of an army of 30,000 men, 
who, before the end of November, had obtained possession of Gaza, 
Jaffa and Kaiffa, and arrived under the walls of St. Jean d’Acre. 
The news of this movement irritated the Sultan, who issued a severe 
firman against the Viceroy, ordering him forthwith to suspend hostili- 
ties, and to withdraw his army, and requiring the two contending 
parties to submit their complaints to his decision. Mehemet Ali 
paid no regard to these injunctions, but suffered his son to continue 
the siege of Acre. This fortress, celebrated for the check which 
thirty years before it gave to the first Captain of the age, opposed a 
vigorous resistance to the arms of Ibrahim. This general met with 
such losses that he was obliged to call upon his father for additional 
troops, and it was not until after a siege of six months, conducted 
with great vigor, with the assistance of "French and English officers, 
that it at last fell into his power, after a violent assault which con- 
tinued through the day, and in which the Egyptians lost a great 
number of men. Ibrahim displayed great moderation in his victory, 
spared the lives of the brave Abdallah Pasha and his officers, and 
sent them to Alexandria, where they were received with distinction 
by the Pasha. 

In the meantime the Sultan issued an order, putting Mehemet Ali 
and his son Ibrahim under the ban of the empire, and a Turkish 
army was ordered to Syria, under the command of Hussein Pa- 
sha, who was invested with the unusual title of Field Marshal, and 
was promised the Pashalic of Egypt, in case he should succeed in 
subduing his enemy. ‘Twelve days after the taking of St. Jean 
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d’Acre, Ibrahim marched upon Damascus, which city he entered 
June 15, 1833, having the day before, attacked and defeated the 
Turkish army, encamped in front of it. He continued his march, 
and at Homs, on the Orontes, he attacked and dispersed 25,000 men, 
composing the advanced guards of Hussein’s army. Without fur- 
ther opposition he took possession of the city of Aleppo, and on the 
25th of July, he met the army of the Field Marshal, consisting of 
36,000 men, and entirely dispersed it. He then took possession of 
the city of Antioch, thus completing the conquest of Syria, and 
shortly after proceeded to Adana. The Turkish army was annihi- 
lated, and there was nothing to oppose the march of the conqueror 
upon the Capital. The people were alarmed, and the divan was 
divided. ‘The Sultan, however, refused to accede to the terms by 
which an accommodation could be purchased. He raised a new 
army, and placed it under the command of Reschid Pasha, a man 
of known talents and bravery. By the middle of November, lbra- 
him occupied t'e strong position of Koniah. Here Reschid attacked 
him, and fought a long, desperate and bloody batile, which terminat- 
ed as usual in favor of the Egyptians. The Turkish commander, 
seeing his men beginning to give way, threw himself sword in hand 
upon the midst of the enemy, and was taken prisoner. Thirty 
thousand Turks were put hors-de-combat, in this decisive action, and 
the only barrier which the Sultan could oppose to the progress of the 
enemy, was destroyed. 

Jn the mean time, attempts were made by the interposition of the 
Frv.ich Government with both parties, to put a stop tothe war. Dur- 
ing the temporary suspension of hostilities, while Ibrahim held his 
head quarters at Adana, negociations were opened on the basis of 
conceding to the Pasha of Egypt, the government of Syria, and 
of the district of Adana. But soon after these negociations com- 
menced, the Russian General Mouravieff, arrived at Constantino- 
ple, in the capacity of Charge a’ Affaires of his Government, offer- 
ing to the Porte the aid of a Russian army, and announcing his in- 
structions to proceed to Alexandria, to induce the Pashaof Egypt to 
suspend his conquests. ‘The Sultan immediately broke off his ne- 
gociations, and accepted the offer of the emperor Nicholas, having 
then just heard of the defeat of his army, in the battle of Koniah. 
Soon after, on the persuasion of the French Charge d’Affaires, the 
Sultan sent an Ambassador to Alexandria, to treat directly with Me- 
hemet Ali. Ibrahim, in the mean time advanced with his army to 
Kutaieh, where he found abundance of supplies. The negociations 
went on, but the Sultan was reluctant to submit to the demands of 
the Pasha of Egypt, and nothing was brought to a conclusion. 

On the 18th of February 1833, Baron Roussin arrived at Con- 
stantinople, as Ambassador of France. He offered his mediation 
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between the Sultan and the Pasha, and strongly urged the former, 
to refuse to receive the Russian Squadron, which had already sail- 
ed from Sebastopol. ‘Two days afterwards, the Russian fleet 
entered the Bosphorus. 'The Sultan demanded, on the instigation 
of the French Ambassador, that the fleet should be immediately 
sent back. Baron Roussin sent an Aid de Camp to Mehemet Ahi, 
and to Ibrahim Pasha, to induce them to accept the conditions which 
the Sultan was ready to offer, but the request was refused, and Ibra- 
him proceeded to take possession of Magnesia, Macri and Ai- 
din, and sent an officer to Smyrna, and required that city to acknowl- 
edge a Governor devoted to the Egyptian cause. In this alarming 
state of things, the Sultan had again recourse to Russia, whose 
fleet had not left the Bosphorus. Another Russian expedition was 
also in readiness to sail from Odessa. 

Finally on the 30th of March, the first secretary of the French em- 
bassy, accompanied by Mustapha Reschid Bey Effendi, since bet- 
ter known as the Ambassador of the Porte in Paris and London, and 
now the Ottoman Minister for Foreign Affairs, was sent to the Camp of 
Ibrahim Pasha, and in the course of four days a treaty was conclud- 
ed. By this treaty [brahim agreed to withdraw his troops from Asia 
Minor, on condition of being invested with the Pashalics of St. Jean 
d’Acre, Aleppo, Tripoli and Damascus, together with the district 
of Adana; and in April Mehemet Ali was declared Governor of all 
Syria, and clothed with the ancient dignity of Prince of the Pil- 
grims. For terms even as moderate as these, the Sultan was proba- 
bly indebted in part to the landing of the Russian troops from Odessa 
upon the Asiatic coast, opposite to Therapia and Bujukdere, at 
the moment when the negociations were going on. 

The day after the conclusion of this treaty under the influence of 
the French Ambassador, Count Orloff, Envoy Extraordinary of the 
Czar, and Commander in Chief of the auxiliary troops by land and 
sea, arrived, and re-established the Russian influence over the Otto- 
man Court. Lord Ponsonby, Ambassador from England, arrived 
about the same time, who united with the French Ambassador in 
demanding that the Russian army and fleet should be withdrawn ; 
but the Count insisted that they should remain until Ibrahim should 
have repassed the Taurus. This retreat soon after took place, and 
by the end of June, Asia Minor was relieved of the presence of the 
Egyptian army. During its retreat, Count Orloff, on the 8th of 
July, negociated with the divan a secret treaty of peace and alli- 
ance, offensive and defensive, for eight years, between Russia and 
the Porte; the latter power, engaging by an additional article to 
close the straits of the Dardanelles against every nation at war with 
Russia. After the conclusion of this treaty, the Russian fleet and 
army returned to Sebastopol. 
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The existence of this treaty remained for some time unknown; 
but in the following September, the terms of it came to the knowl- 
edge of the Courts of France and England, and they protested 
against it, as destructive of the political independence of the Porte, 
and giving to. Russia the power of interfering in the affairs of the 
Sultan, on the occurrence of the first internal troubles. France de- 
clared that the treaty, by establishing between the Porte and Russia 
relations of a character entirely new, gave to other powers the right 
to protest against its tenor. The two Powers replied, that the treaty 
operated no prejudice to the interests of other states, and effected no 
other change in the relations of the two empires, than to substitute 
an intimacy and confidence, for a too long continued hostility. 

This narrative may serve to explain the grounds of the jealousy 
which is felt of any interference by Russia, in the affairs of Turkey. 
It shows how ready the Porte will be to rely upon this resource, if 
needed, and how ready Russia will be to afford the required aid 
whenever requested. Hence the anxiety of the other Powers to 
prevent the recurrence, for that necessity. 

It is the connexion of the question of Turkish independence, with 
that of the relations of that Government with Russia, as is admitted 
in the foregoing correspondence, which has given it its chief interest, 
and connected it with the policy of all the great states of Europe. 
The question of difference on which France and England are now 
at issue, in relation to the quadruple alliance, is not so much one of 
right, or of policy, as it regards Menemet Ali, as it is of expediency 
in reference to the pretexts which may arise, for the introduction of a 
Russian army into the heart of the Ottoman empire. The great 
question is, will the treaty of July 15 tend to preserve European 
Turkey from becoming dependent on Russia, or will it render the 
interference of a Russian army necessary for carrying the treaty 
itself into execution ? 

Whatever difference of opinion may prevail in regard to the pro- 
priety of the terms of adjustment dictated by the four powers, there 
can be none as to the propriety of some decisive action, without fur- 
ther delay. ‘The settlement of the controversy had been delayed a 
year since the death of the late Sultan, without the least advance 
towards an adjustment. An important incident occurred at this 
period, which probably had an influence in hastening the decision of 
the four Powers. This was the breaking out of an insurrection 
among the Christian inhabitants of Syria, particularly those inhabit- 
ing the regions of Mount Libanus and Anti-Libanus. 

This insurrection came to an open explosion about the end of 
May. It had its origin in the misery and oppression of the inhabi- 
tants of this country, and the new burdens which were about to be 
imposed upon them. Since they have been under the Egyptian rule, 
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they have been severely and oppressively taxed, but being free from 
the conscription which pressed heavily upon the Mussulman popula- 
tion, and being protected in their persons and property, they have 
submitted quietly under their burdens, although the pressure of tax- 
ation, and the exactions of usurers to whom they have had recourse, 
pledging the products of their harvests before they were grown, have 
reduced them to the extreme of poverty. ‘T'wo years ago they ren- 
dered to Ibrahim Pasha very effective services, in assisting him to re- 
duce to subjection the revolted Druses of Hauran, and in reward for 
this service Mehemet Ali issued a firman, by which he granted to 
them 24,000 muskets, and promised to reduce the levies of imposts, 
to what they were while they were under the dominion of the Sul- 
tan. This grant of muskets was by way of restoration of the arms 
of which they were deprived, in common with the other inhabitants, 
when they first came under the Egyptian rule. Half the promised 
muskets only had been received, and the promised reduction of taxes 
had not been realized. In the meantime some of the villages of the 
mountains of Nablous and Nazareth have become depopulated, and 
the inhabitants have resorted to the mountains to subsist upon herbs, 
and whatever they can procure. At length the news reached Syria, 
that in Egypt the Christians were enrolled, in common with the rest 
of the population, for the national guard. As soon as this ramor 
spread in Syria, the utmost consternation prevailed, and the men from 
the towns fled to the mountains. After a while, as their alarm sub- 
sided, they returned, and tranquillity began to be restored, when an 
order was issued from the government, that their arms should be 
again surrendered, and that seven years’ impositions of taxes should 
be paid in advance. ‘This order produced the greatest consterna- 
tion. All reserve was at once thrown off. They fraternized cor- 
dially with the Druses, and the Motualis, whom they had been ac- 
customed to regard as the enemies of their religion, and they were 
exhorted by the priests to embrace them as brethren. A variety of 
incidents served to exasperate them, and to drive them to open re- 
volt. Shades of difference in religious opinion seemed to be lost 
sight of, and all became united in a common cause. Such was the 
state of things in the beginning of June. The Emir Bechir howev- 
er, called the Prince of the Mountains, who has always exercised a 
strony influence over these inhabitants, used his efforts to put down 
the insurrection. He was believed to be faithfully attached to the 
cause of Mehemet Ali, and endeavored to pacify the inhabitants. 
The Emir sent his son to the insurgents, exhorting them to disperse, 
and assuring them on the authority of Ibrahim Pasha, that their arms 
would be suffered to remain with them, and that only the ordinary 
impositions would be exacted. ‘They were not deluded.by these 
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promises, but repaired to the church of St. Elias, and swore to shake 
off the Egyptian yoke or to die in the attempt. 

Ibiahim Pasha in a firman addressed to the inhabitants of Mount 
Lebanon, dated June 6, says, that he has been informed of their 
refusal to give up the arms which had been provisionally left in their 
hands ; the requisition of which had led them to acts of insubordina- 
tion, and that he is fully acquainted with their conduct in this extra- 
ordinary revolt. In regard to the report which had been circulated 
that a conscription was to be ordered among them, he swears “ b 
the dear head of his father the Viceroy, and his own,” that there is 
no desire to make a forced levy inthe mountains. He exhorts them 
to return to their homes, and not to seek to ruin the mountains and to 
shed their blood. He informs them that if they persevere in their 
revolt, fifteen regiments of infantry, besides cavalry and artillery 
which had been already ordered against them would destroy their 
persons and ruin their habitations. 

The inhabitants of the mountain, in an address to the Emir Aunis, 
the son of the Emir Bechir, dated June 11, say, “ you are well ac- 
quainted, as well as the Prince Emir Bechir, with the tyrannies suf- 
fered by the inhabitants of Mount Lebanon.” They reminded him 
that they were the first to submit to the government of Mehemet 
Ali, that they had joined his army on various occasions, particularly 
in the insurrections of Saffet, Nablous, &c., had fought under the 
Prince Emir Bechir. By way of recompense they had been treat- 
ed with all sorts of oppression—their arms had been demanded of 
them, and afterwards soldiers—their wives had been taken and chas- 
tised—the firde was imposed upon them, and they had been required 
to pay this duty, even for those who died or were killed in the service of 
the government—when a coal mine was discovered in the mountains, 
the inhabitants were required to work it, and to furnish utensils with- 
out pay—they were beaten with staves like the Fellahs of Egypt, 
and various other acts of oppression are enumerated. ‘They pray 
that their grievances may be redressed, and that they may be placed 
under the protection of agents of France and England, by means of 
the Consuls of those countries, so that if the treaties they may enter 
into are not executed faithfully, they may appeal to them. They 
say that if they receive a favorable reply to their petition, they will 
return to their homes, otherwise they are ready to die rather than to 
remain in their present condition. 

It would protract this article to too great a length to go into the 
detailed narrative of this insurrection, and materials would fail us for 
any thing like a full history. The insurgents became so formidable 
as to threaten the town of Beyruth where Solyman Bey, a French 
officer who has long been in the service of Mehemet Ali, was in 
command, with a garrison of Egyptian troops, for the defence of that 
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place, and for the purpose of putting down the insurrections. ‘Troops 
were concentrated there from other towns on the coast, and 10,000 
men were despatched in the Egyptian and ‘Turkish fleets from Alex- 
andria, under the command of Osman Bey the ‘Turkish Admiral, and 
Mustapha Bey the Egyptian rear-admiral. From the 22d to the 
30th of June, 18,000 troops, from Alexandria, Seide, Tripoli, and 
Tarsus were landed at Beyruth. After the landing of the troops the 
fleet returned immediately to Alexandria, and thus avoided any ren- 
contre with the English and allied squadron. 

In the face of so imposing a force the insurgents finally gave up 
their arms to the Emir Bechir; a number of the leaders were ar- 
rested and sent to the gallies at St. Jean d’Acre ; the inhabitants dis- 
persed, the country was declared to be pacified, and on the 17th of 
July, Mehemet Ali announced to the European Consuls, that the in- 
surrection was atan end. ‘The Egyptian troops were then distribu- 
ted to the several. posts along the coast from Acre to Ladikieh. 
Thus the insurrection which had probably been the means of hasten- 
ing the treaty of July 15, was apparently suppressed about the time 
that the treaty was concluded. 

The news of the conclusion of the treaty reached Constantinople 
early in August, where it was received with great joy. All the func- 
tionaries complimented Reschid Pasha upon the success of his efforts, 
and the council voted unanimously an address of felicitation to the 
Sultan, and of thanks to the Ambassadors of the four Powers. It 
was understood however, that there was a party in the Divan opposed 
to foreign intervention. After due deliberation by the Divan, Rifaat 
Pasha, Mustechra of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, was appointed 
to proceed to Alexandria, to notify the Viceroy of the purport of the 
treaty, and tosummon him to declare without delay, whether he ac- 
cepted or not the conditions of peace proposed in it. ‘This Ambas- 
sador sailed on the 7th of August in the Turkish steamer Tajirt 
Bahir, and arrived at Alexandria on the 11th. He was accompanied 
by an English and an Austrian commissioner, from the Ambassadors 
of those Powers, who were instructed to make known to Mehemet 
Ali the ultimatum of their cabinets. At the same time there was a 
period of public rejoicings at Constantinople on occasion of the mar- 
riage of the Princess Atie, sister of the Sultan, with Fethi Ahmet 
Pasha, the Minister of Commerce. A splendid dinner was given 
in the vast apartments of the Zoufee Zecani, at which all the minis- 
ters and principal functionaries of the Sultan, and the foreign Ambas- 
sadors, with their ladies, were present. Reschid Pasha gave a toast 
in honor of the Sultan and the representatives of the foreign Powers, 
with the addition “* May the harmony which exists between them 
continue forever, for the good of the empire.” 
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At this time the Turkish government had assembled at Constanti- 
nople its best troops. There were already in the capital 36,000 men, 
and more were expected. A few days afterwards the English fleet, 
consisting of 15 ships of the line, sailed for the coast of Syria. It 
was accompanied by the Austrian squadron under command of Ad- 
miral Bandeira, and also two or three ‘Turkish ships of war and a 
number of transports, on board of which were five or six thousand 
Turkish and Albanian troops. The Turkish flotilla was under the 
nominal command of Reaza Bey, with orders to follow the move- 
ments of Capt. Walker, an English officer, who is engaged in the 
Turkish service. On the 17th “Mr. Pontois, the French Ambassa- 
dor having received new instructions from his Court, addressed a note 
to the Porte, complaining that a treaty had been concluded by her 
with the four Powers to the exclusion of France. He remarked that 
France could not but regret that she had not been consulted in an 
affair so important. She would on this occasion as at all times give 
a proof of her moderation, and if a blockade of Egypt and Syria 
should take place she would not oppose it. But he added, that 
France would be forced to quit the part of a simple spectator, from 
the moment in which a Russian fleet should enter the Bosphorus, or 
a Russian army should be employed in the defence of the capital of 
the Ottoman empire. 

On the arrival of the Turkish Ambassador and the European com- 
missioners at Alexandria, the Viceroy was absent at Damietta. At 
this time the Turkish and Egyptian fleets were anchored side by side 
in the old port, protected by the reef which makes the passage dan- 
gerous for vessels of heavy tonnage. ‘They were destitute of other 
protection, the whole coast being open to assailants, and the interior 
of the country without defence. It was reported that a large mili- 
tary force was expected from the interior. On the 12th a French 
ship of war arrived at Alexandria from Toulon, having on board 
Count Walewski, on a mission from the French Government. The 
Viceroy arrived at Alexandria on the 15th, when Rifaat Bey was ad- 
mitted to an audience, and made known the ultimatum of his sover- 
eign, proposing to grant to Mehemet Ali the government of Egypt, 
with the right of succession to his male heirs, and also the Pashalic 
of Acre, provided the offer were accepted in ten days, but in case 
it were not accepted within that period, the offer of the Pashalic of 
Acre would be withdrawn, and he would be allowed a further period 
of ten days to accept the offer of the government of Egypt. The 
Viceroy replied that he had made up his mind not to accept the of- 
fer, and said that he had already sent his answer to Constantinople. 
This letter has since been published. 

It was addressed to Raouf Pasha, the Grand Vizir. He thanks 
him for the kindness with which the Porte bad received his private 
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Secretary and friend, Sami Bey, whom he had sent to Constantino- 
ple, not on a political mission, but to felicitate his highness the Sul- 
tan on the birth of the noble child, whom God in his goodness had 
deigned to give him. He acknowledges the receipt of the note of 
the Ambassadors of the four Powers, who threaten him with compel- 
ling him to abandon Syria. He says that he regards this European 
intervention not only as an offence to the Mussulman dignity, but as 
an attempt against the existence even of the Ottoman empire. He 
declares in the name of God, that it has never been his intention to 
throw trouble into the Ottoman empire—that he has a great respect 
for his gracious lord and master Sultan Abdul Medjid—and that 
among all his subjects, the Sultan has not a more faithful and devoted 
servant than himself. He ends by saying that he has fortified cer- 
tain towns in Syria, which he names—that he is determined to defend 
himself to the last extremity, and that it is a question of the defence 
of Islamism itself. It is possible he may sink in the struggle, but he 
will have the consolation of dying for the defence of religion and the 
prophet. 

In further reply to Rifaat Bey,the Viceroy said that it was by the 
sword that he had conquered the provinces which he governed, and 
he wished a good digestion to any one who might take them from 
him by the sword. He reproached the ministers of the Sultan for 
having invited foreigners to invade the Turkish provinces. ‘I swear” 
said he, “‘ by the triple oath of a Mussulman, to conquer or die for 
the defence of Islamism, and also for the support of the Sultan, even 
in spite of himself. If I fall, be assured I shall make my defeat cost 
dear.” He said that he should remain for the present on the defen- 
sive. If he were attacked he should repel force by force, reserving 
to himself to act according to circumstances, if any attempt were 
made against his authority, by open or secret attacks. The four 
Consuls of the allied Powers also presented themselves in form to the 
Viceroy,and Mr. Laurin the Austrian Consul communicated to him 
the orders of their Courts. ‘The Viceroy answered that he would 
send his reply to the Sultan, but that he would give them one in 
writing, if they would send him a written note. He added in an en- 
ergetic tone, that his resolutions were formed long since, and they 
were immovable. ‘I am feeble and small” he said, “ but God who 
is all powerful extends his protection to the feeble and small, and I 
have faith in him.” 

Count Walewski was on the same day admitted to an audience, 
and the conference lasted for a long time; it was reported that the 
object of this mission from the French Government was to persuade 
Meliemet Ali to consent to accept the government of Syria for life, 
in addition to the hereditary possession of the government of Evypt. 
It was stated by a French ministerial paper, that the Viceroy declared 
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his intention of acting on the defensive, and his desire that his inter- 
est might be regulated by the mediation of France. 

A few days after the interview of the Consuls of the four Powers 
with Mehemet Ali, they addressed to him a long joint letter, in which 
they urged upon him the expediency of acceding to the conditions of 
the quadruple treaty. On the 26th of August, at 6 o’clock in the 
morning, the representatives of the four Powers with Rifaat Bey re- 
paired to the palace of the Viceroy, to notify him that the period of 
ten days, allowed him for the acceptance of certain conditions of the 
treaty had expired, and that they were ordered to ask of him his re- 
ply. He answered, ‘“ My reply is always the same. God shall be 
the judge between us.” Rifaat Bey wished to make some observa- 
tions, but the Viceroy interrupted him, as he did also Mr. Hodges 
the English consul general. The Viceroy then rose, and madea sign 
that the audience was closed, and the foreign agents retired. Count 
Walewski in the mean time remained at Alexandria, and had frequent 
conferences with the Pasha, and it is said was constant in his efforts 
to induce him to make some concession, to meet the views of the 
European powers, so far as they were supported by France. At 
length on the 30th of August the Pasha sent for Rifaat Bey and the 
representatives of the four Powers, and informed them that he was 
perfectly satisfied with the treaty of London so far as it regards the 
government of Egypt, and that he would be contented with the gov- 
ernment of Syria for life only. He consented to accept this province 
with its ancient limits, exclusive of the district of Adana, and to re- 
store this district to the Porte, as well as the island of Candia, and 
the Holy cities of Arabia, Mecca and Medina. He resisted for a 
long time the proposal to give up Adana, contending that it was the 
key of Syria, and necessary for its defence. It was agreed on the 
other hand, by the French envoy, that it was the key of Asia Minor, 
and not of Syria, that with this district in his possession, it was in his 
power at any moment to invade the territory of the Porte. France 
was not willing to place him in this aggressive position, since in the 
rear of the Taurus, was mount Amanus, in the chain of which were 
situated the Syrian Gates (Pyle Syria) the true key of Syria. Me- 
hemet Ali at length yielded to these arguments, and consented to 
submit the above mentioned proposition to the Sultan, through his 
minister. Rifaat Bey agreed to comply with the request. One of 
the consuls asked the Pasha what he would do if the Sultan should 
refuse his proposal. He replied that he need not consider the con- 
tingency, as he was confident the proposition would be accepted. 
Before agreeing to make this offer to the Sultan, Mehemet Ali asked 
the advice of not only his ministers, but the principal Beys and 
Scheiks of the different Arab tribes, who approved the measure. 
Ibrahim Pasha also wrote to his father, assuring him that he need 
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not hesitate to abandon the hereditary right to the Provinces on his 
account, and declaring that he should be satisfied with the possession 
of Egypt, guarantied by the European powers. Rifaat Bey remain- 
ed in Alexandria, and communicated the proposition of the Viceroy 
by letter, which he entrusted to the charge of Count Walewski, who 
proceeded immediately to Constantinople. Mehemet Ali also ad- 
dressed a letter to the Grand Vizir,-declaring his acc eptance of the 
treaty as regards Egypt, and asking the concession above mentioned 
in regard to the government of Syria. 

On the 5th of September, the second period named in the treaty 
expired, when the representatives of the Sultan, and of the four Eu- 
ropean Powers repaired to the house of the Viceroy to receive his 
definitive reply. Mehemet Ali was indisposed, and the foreign 
agents were received by Sami Be »y and Bhogos Bey. They were 
instructed to reply that he accepted so much of the treaty as con- 
cerned Egypt, and that for the rest he had made new propositions to 
the Sultan. Rifaat Bey immediately returned to Constantinople. 

The Porte without waiting for the definitive decision of Mehemet 
Ali, after the expiration of the twenty days allowed him for his final 
decision, held a grand council on the 3d of September, to consider 
what course should be adopted in consequence of his first refusal. 
The deliberations of the council resulted in declaring that Mehemet 
Ali was removed from his government of Syria, and in consequence 
nominations were made of pashas to the several governments of 
Syria. Izzet Pasha was appointed to the government of St. Jean d’ 
Acre, and was ordered immediately to take his departure for Sy ria. 
The Fetva declaring Mehemet Ali deposed from his rights in the 
governinent of Syria, was read by the Scheik of Islam, and in all the 
mosques of the cupital. 

On the 9th of September the steamboat Tajirt Bahtr, arrived at 
Constantinople from Alexandria, bringing back Rifaat Pasha. This 
minister held a long conference with Reschid Pasha and the Euro- 
pean ministers on the subject of his mission. Count Walewski had 
arrived only onthe day previous. ‘Three days afterwards there was 
an ex traordinary council, which was continued on the following day, 
at which all the Ulemas, ‘and the Scheik Islam were present. Tt was 
decided that the proposition of Melhemet Ali should not be accepted, 
as not in accordance with the treaty of July 15. In consequence 
Izzet Mehemet was appointed Pasha of Egypt, in place of Mehemet 
Ali. Reschid Pasha immediately gave official notice of this ap- 
pointment to the representatives of the four Powers. Lord Ponson- 
by and the Austrian Ambassador notified the subjects of their respec- 
tive governments, that the English and Austrian fleets at the de- 
mand of the Grand Seignior, were to blockade Alexandria and the 
coast of Syria, and orders were given to Admirals Stopford and Ban- 
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diera, which were to be executed as soon as received. Izzet Pasha 
had already taken his departure for the island of Cyprus which is 
near the coast of Syria. ‘The English and Austrian fleets had been 
for several weeks hovering about the coast of Syria, and the harbour 
of Alexandria, anxiously expecting orders. Commodore Napier ar- 
rived off Beyrath as early as the 14th of August, and summoned 
Solyman Pasha to surrender the town and to give up all the ‘Turkish 
troops. Solyman replied that he would sooner burn all the towns of 
Syria, than give up an inch of ground. Com. Napier did not on that 
occasion attempt any hostile measures, except to capture a number of 
small Egyptian merchant vessels. 

When the proposition of Mehemet Ali to submit to the demands 
of the Grand Seignior on the condition of being suffered to retain 
the possession of the government of Syria during life, became known 
in Europe, there appears to have been a very general concurrence of 
sentiment in the reasonableness of the condition, and a strong expec- 
tation that it would be acceded to by the allied Powers. It how- 
ever met with a different reception on the part of the diplomatic 
bodies on whom devolved the decision of the question. After the 
news of this proposition was received in England, it was understood 
that the question was submitted to the British cabinet, at a council 
which continued in session for more than five hours, and that the de- 
cision of the council was, that the proposition of Mehemet Ali did 
not change the state of the question, and that the treaty of July 15, 
should be carried into full execution. 

The firman of the Sultan deposing Mehemet Ali from his office of 
Pasha of Egypt was sent to Alexandria, and on the 2Ist of Septem- 
ber it was communicated to the Pasha by the consuls of the four 
Powers, who immediately struck their flags and retired on board the 
ships of war in the harbour. This measure of deposing Mehemet Ali 
from his office of Pasha of Egypt was a proceeding beyond what 
was contemplated by the powers of the quadruple treaty. The sec- 
ond article of the separate act annexed to that treaty provided, that 
if in the period of ten days named in the preceding article, Mehemet 
Ali shall not accept the arrangement therein proposed, the Sul- 
tan will then withdraw his offer of the administration for life 
of the Pashalic of Acre, but will still consent to grant to him, for 
himself and his descendants in the direct line, the administration of 
the Pashalic of Egypt, provided this offer be accepted in. the space 
of ten days following, that is to say in the space of twenty days from 
the date of the communication of the offer to him, and provided, that 
he also deposite in the hands of the agent of the Sultan the neces- 
sary instructions, for the commandants by land and sea to retire imme- 
diately within the limits and into the ports of the pashalic of Egypt. 
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Here is an engagement that the government of Egypt shall be grant- 
ed to Mehemet Ali with the right of succession to his heirs, provided 
he performs certain conditions, but there is no intimation of an inten- 
tion to deprive him of his present possession of the government in 
case those conditions are notaccepted. It has been stated that this 
measure of deposing the Pasha of Egypt was adopted by the Turk- 
ish Government at the particular instance, and on the persuasion of 
Lord Ponsonby, the British Ambassador, and that the Divan was even 
disposed to accept the proposition of the Pasha, communicated 
through Rifaat Bey, but this perhaps admits of doubt. The French 
Government on receiving intelligence of the measure, decided that an 
energetic protest against it should be addressed to England, Russia, 
Austria and Prussia. The British Ambassador at Paris gave to the 
French government an assurance, that the English Government had 
no intention of giving its sanction to the deposition of Mehemet Ali, 
from the Pashalic of Egypt. ‘The London Globe, the official organ 
of the ministry, stated that the object of the treaty being attained by 
the evacuation of Syria, England would lend no assistance to the 
Porte in taking away Egypt from Mehemet Ali, and added, that the 
Pashia might besides, still preserve St. Jean d’ Acre, by accepting in 
time the treaty of July. In conformity with the views of the Brit- 
ish Government here stated, Lord Palmerston in a note addressed to 
Lord Ponsonby, on the 15th of October, instructed him, in case the 
‘Ambassadors of the other Powers who were parties to the treaty 
should receive similar instructions, to proceed to the Turkish minis- 
ter, and inform him, that although there is much force in the rea- 
sons which induced the Sultan to deprive Mehemet Ali of the Pa- 
shalic of Egypt, yet in order to make this exercise of the sovereign 
authority useful, towards effecting an early and satisfactory settlement 
of pending questions, the several Governments strongly recommended 
to the Sultan, that if Mehemet Ali should at an early period make 
his submission to the Sultan, and should agree to restore the Turk- 
ish fleet, and to withdraw his troops hom Syria, from Adana, Can- 
dia, and the Holy Cities, the Sultan should not only reinstate Me- 
wan Ah, as Pasha of Egypt, but should also give him an heredi- 
tary tenure in that Pashalic, according to the conditions specified in 
the treaty of July. Lord Palmerston stated that the British Govern- 
ment had reason to hope that this suggestion would meet the concur- 
rence of the governments of Austria, Prussia and Russia. He inti- 
mated also the expediency, in case the Sultan should conclude to act 
upon this advice, of taking immediate steps to make his gracious in- 
tention known to Mehemet Ali. 

In the mean time hostilities were commenced with vigor by the 
allied forees, on the coast of Syria, as soon as the orders of the 
Porte, founded on the non-acceptance of the first condition offered to 
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Mehemet Ali, were received. Admiral Stopford with a portion of 
the British fleet, arrived at Beyruth on the 9th of September. Com. 
Napier whom he met there with a number of ships, had already ex- 
amined the coast, and chosen a position. ‘The Turkish squadron ar- 
rived at the same time from Cyprus, consisting of a ship of the line, 
two frigates, two corvettes, and twenty-four transports, having on 
board 5,375 men, under the command of Selim Pasha. The same 
evening, dispositions were made for disembarking in the morning. 
This operation, after some manceuvres before Beyruth to distract the 
attention of the Egyptian troops, was efiected by the aid of the 
steamboats with entire success. The soldiers and marines, to the 
number of 7,000 men, including Turks and their allies were landed 
upon the point of Djouni, a few miles north of Beyruth without re- 
sistance, and without accident. ‘This place is cel lebrated as the resi- 
dence for many years of Lady Hester Stanhope. The landing was 
covered by a fire from the ships directed towards a large body of 
Egyptian troops, care being taken to do no injury tothe town. ‘The 
landing, and the operations on shore, were under the direction of Com. 
Napier, Lieut. Col. Sir Charles Smith being disabled by sickness. 
After the landing, arms were distributed fre ely to the mountaineers, 
who applied for them in great numbers. On the 15th, Capt. Martin, 
of the frigate Carysfort, with the assistance of a steamboat, joined 
by a party of 250 mountaineers of the country, landed at Batroun,, 
took possession of the piace, and dispersed with some loss, 500 Al 
banians of the Egyptian army, who opposed their landing. The 
mountaineers, after obtaining supplies of arms returned to the coun- 
try, with the intention, as they declared, of blockading the Emir 
Bechir. Ibrahim Pasha it was said had at this time concentrated 
his army of 15,000 men, at a distance of a few miles from Beyruth. 
A few days afterwards the town of Caiffa was attacked by the 
i and Castor frigates, and after a short resistance from the fort, 
was taken possession of by the ships’ crews without loss. On the 
24th a detachment of 600 Turkish troops, accompanied by afew ma- 
rines, marched out five or six miles from Djouni, and attacked a 
strong Egyptian outpost established for the purpose of commanding 
the Dog River valley. The Turks behaved with great gallantry. 
About 200 of the Egyptians laid down their arms, and the rest fled. 
On the following morning near 200 deserters came in fully armed, 
In the course of two weeks, more than 700 of Ibrahim’s troops des- 
erted to the allies, and about 12,000 of the mountaineers came in, 
took arms, and returned to their fastnesses. On one occasion a cav- 
aleade of mountaineers from near Balbec came down to the camp, 
consisting of twenty-five scheiks, on magnificent horses, with more 
than a hundred of their followers. The information obtained of the 
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disposition of the population was most favorable for the cause of the 
Sultan. 

One of the most important posts occupied by the troops of Me- 
hemet Ali was Seyde, or Sidon, in which was a garrison of nearly 
3,000 men, with a large store of arms, ammunition and _ provisions. 
This place having been carefully reconnoitered, several ships of war 
and steamers with 1,500 Turkish troops and 600 marines, were on 
the 26th despatched under command of Com. Napier to take pos- 
session of it. When near their point of destination they were joined 
by the steamer Stromboli, with an additional force of three or four 
hundred marines, just arrived from England by way of Gibraltar and 
Malta. A flag was sent on shore to summon the place to surrender, 
and shortly after a_brisk cannonade was opened upon it. In the 
mean time a French steamer left the port, having on board the Brit- 
ish Consul and other foreigners, and the fan. ily of Solyman Bey. 
About 1 o’clock a wide breach was made in the walls, and 1,400 
Turkish troops moved off from the different ships, in launches, to 
attempt the breach. ‘They were gallantly resisted for some time by 
a brisk fire of musketry, but the Turks with great bravery established 
themselves within the fort, and at the same time the marines from 
the British and Austrian frigates landed and marched upon the bar- 
racks, led on by Com. Napier. ‘The barrack was evacuated, after a 
short resistance. The commander, Hasem Bey fell, having re- 
ceived three musket balls through his body, after he had three times 
fired upon the marines. After finding the soldiers and marines in 
full possession of the fort; the barrack, and the principal street, the 
Egyptian troops laid down their arms. It was said that about 300 
Egyptians were killed, and 2,470 were taken and sent to Djouni. 
One British officer, and six or eight marines were killed, and of the 
Turkish troops about an equal proportion, A large amount of pro- 
visions, and munitions of war was found in the place. A garrison 
of 800 Turkish troops was established at Seyde, and the rest of the 
allied troops returned to Djouni. About the same time the city of 
Tyre was taken possession of by the allied Powers. 

The army of Ibrahim Pasha at this time was beginning to suffer 
for want of supplies. ‘The hostility of a large portion of the popu- 
lation prevented the receipt of provisions from the interior, and the 
communication with Egypt by sea was entirely cut off by the allied 
fleets. Onthe 10th of October an engagement took place near 
Beyruth, between the allied troops, and those of Ibrahim and Soly- 
man Pashas. ‘The particulars of the action are not very fully 
known. It is stated that 7,000 men of the Egyptian army in kilied, 
wounded and prisoners remained in possession of the allied forces, 
and that the two Egyptian commanders escaped to the mountains with 
200 cavalry only. It is stated that Ibrahim had taken a strong posi- 
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tion, that the attack upon it was impetuous, and that the battle lasted 
but a few minutes. ‘The Turks were commanded by Seliin Pasha, 
assisted by Gen. Jockmus, Com. Napier, and Col. Hodges. The Ot- 
toman steamer Tjirt Bahir arrived at Constantinople on the 18th, 
bringing the standard of Ibrahim Pasha, and 120 Egyptian officers 
taken in this action. On the night after the action the garrison and 
inhabitants of Beyruth, in consequence of dispositions which had 
been made by Admirals Stopford and Bandiera for landing troops, 
evacuated the place, and Gen. Smith immediately established his 
head quarters there. On the following morning 2,000 persons re- 
turned and surrendered themselves prisoners. 

At length the Emir Bechir, who had during the early period of 
the war adhered to the cause of Ibrahim, and used his efforts to re- 
strain the disposition of his countrymen to revolt from his authority, 
opened a negotiation with Admiral Stopford, and agreed to join the 
side of the allies, and declare his allegiance to the Sultan. On the 
Lith he arrived at Seyde with his followers, and on the 12th Admiral 
Stopford sent two steamers there to receive him and his suite. On 
the 2'st the Emir, with 115 persons of his suite, embarked at Bey- 
ruth, on board the English government steamer Cyclops for Ku- 
rope, and arrived at Malta, on his way, onthe 27th. The full partic- 
ulars of these events, and of the state of the country are yet to be 
received. The Turkish government at the date of the last advices 
from Syria, was increasing its force there. About 12,000 troops had 
already arrived. 

In Egypt, Mehemet Ali watched the course of events with great 
coolness. He gave orders that there should be no obstruction to the 
passage of the British India mail, or of travellers, through Egypt, 
between Alexandria and the Red Sea. He had concentrated his 
troops in large numbers at Alexandria, to be prepared for events. 
The Turkish and Egyptian fleets were in readiness to put to sea. 
Orders were received by the allied fleet before Alexandria from the 
Sublime Porte, to notify a blockade of the place. Capt. Fisher, 
commander of the Asia, and of the naval forces upon Alexandria, 
gave notice Oct. 6, that a vigorous commercial blockade of the coasts 
of Exypt and Syria, commenced on that day. Some captures were 
made in consequence, but on representation of the consuls of the 
foreign governments resident at Alexandria, that a note from the 
Austrian government bad named the 16th as the day when the block- 
ade would begin, Capt. Fisher withdrew his former orders, adopted 
that day for the commencement of the blockade, and released the 
captures already made. 

Further intelligence of military events in Syria, and of negocia- 
tions respecting the fate of the country, is daily expected. 
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for the convenience of reference, by readers of the narrative to 
whom the geography of the country is not familiar. The map of 
Syria serves to illustrate more particularly the operations of the 
present war, and the question of boundaries involved in the ne- 
gociations. It will be perceived that the Pashalic of Acre as de- 
scribed in the quadruple treaty, embraces the greater part of the 
territory of ancient Palestine. 


ARTICLE XXIV. 


DyNAMOMETER FOR THE Measurinc or Stream orn Warer 
POWER. 


At the Mechanics’ Fair in Boston, in September 1839, an ingen- 
ious and valuable machine was exhibited, the purpose of which is 
to obtain an accurate measurement of the degree of power, exerted 
at any time, in the movement of machinery, while in regular opera- 
tion. Itis applicable alike to steam or water power, and is suscepti- 
ble of being made of either large dimensions, for the measurement 
of the power of large water wheels or engines, or of smaller dimen- 
sions, applicable to the more exact measurement of the power exert- 
ed in the movement of light machinery. It is the invention of Sam- 
uel Batchelder, Esq., of Saco, the Agent of the York cotton fac- 
tory. Itis on a principle which we believe is entirely novel, yet 
simple, and manifestly applicable to the accurate attainment of 1 
object. In applying it to use in any particular case, it is only neces- 
sary to place it in the line of communication, between the engine and 
machinery to be moved, by means of drum belts, or gearing. When 
it is so placed, forming a line of connexion between the moving pow- 
er and the machinery to be moved, the degree of force exerted in 
overcoming the resistance to the motion of the machinery, at any 
given time, is accurately measured, by means of a steel yard bar 
and weight. ‘The position of the weight on the graduated bar, re- 
quired for keeping this bar balanced in a horizontal | position, indicates 
the measure, in pounds, of the power exerted at the time. There is 
connected with the machine an index, to show the number of revo- 
lutions of the drum connected with the water wheel or steam engine, 
in a given time, by which, together with the weight or resistance to 
the motion, it will be readily shown how many pounds would be 
raised a foot high per minute, or in any other space of time, by the 
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degree of power then exerted. The form of the machine is | 


trated by the following drawing. 


a A FR A at A 


























In this figure CC represents a movable shaft turning in the boxes 
ff. AA are a pair of belt pullies, one of which is loose, and the 
other fast to the shaft CC. These pullies are connected, by means 
of a belt with the water wheel, steam engine, or other motive power. 
The same connexion may be formed by means of gearing. BB are 
another pair of belt pullies, connected by a belt with the machinery 
to be moved, by a belt or gearing, one of which pullies is loose, and 
the other movable upon the shaft CC, but made fast to the bevil 
geared wheel F. H J is a rod or lever, enlarged at G, and made to 
revolve about the shaft CC, and having attached to it, ‘by means of a 
screw the movable weight M, so that the lever may be balanced 
horizontally, when the power is at rest, on the centre G. F, EE and 
D are bevil geared wheels of equal size, moving into each other as 
in the figure, being connected with the pulley A, and revolving with 
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it upon the shaft CC, D being connected with pulley B, and revolv- 
ing with it about shaft CC, and EE revolving freely about the rod 
H J. 

It will be apparent if the pulley A with the wheel D be set 
in motion, that in consequence the wheels EE must be made to 
revolve about the rod H J, communicating the same motion to the 
wheel F and the pulley B, or else, if there be a resistance to the 
revolution of pulley B, the rod H J, will be made to revolve about 
the shaft CC. If on the other hand the revolution of the rod HJ 
be resisted, by a weight placed upon the lever J, and sufficient pow- 
er be applied to the pulley A, the resistance to the motion of pulley 
B will be overcome, unless it be greater than that caused by the 
weight at J. Hence results the principle, by which the power requir- 
ed to be exerted on the pulley A for giving motion to the pulley B, 
and the machinery connected therewith, may be accurately measured. 
The lever J, is graduated upon the principle of the arm of a common 
steel yard, and a weight appended thereto. If this weight be placed 
at I, equidistant from the shaft CC, with the circumference of pulley 
b, the resistance interposed by it, if the weight be 10 lbs., will be 
sufficient to overcome a resistance of 10 Ibs. upon the pulley B, or 
to cause the exertion of a power of traction, equal to 10 lbs. upon 
the belt attached to it. If the rod H J be balanced in a horizontal 
position, when the engine is in a state of rest, by means of the mov- 
able weight M, and the engine be then put in motion, there being a 
resistance equal to 10 Ibs. upon pulley B, the rod H J will revolve, 
orrise until the arm J meet with resistance. By then placing a 
weight of 10 lbs. upon the arm J, at I, the rod H J will be again bal- 
anced in a horizontal position. If the resistance upon pulley B be 
20 Ibs. the weight of 10 Ibs. placed at 20, will produce an equilib- 
rium, and for a greater weight, it must be placed at a greater distance. 
It is therefore apparent that while the machinery connected with pul- 
ley B, is kept in motion by means of power applied to pulley A, the 
degree of power exerted may be measured by means of a movable 
weight placed upon the bar J, and moved to such a point as to bring 
the rod into a horizontal position, the figures upon the bar indicating 
the weight at the circumference of the pulley B, required to produce 
the equilibrium, 
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THE WINGS OF ICARUS, 


Or, the Provincial in Paris. 


(Continued from page 412.) 
CHAP. X. 


Deslandes had so often spoken to his patroness of the absolute soy- 
ereignty which she exercised over him, that lsaura seriously believed 
in this dominion. She was persuaded, that to be obeyed she had only 
to command. On this occasion however, she surrounded, with orator- 
ical precautions, the decisive question, to which the anonymous letter 
she had just received, gave rise. Calling to her aid a necessary dis- 
simulation, she endeavored to restore to her countenance the calmness 
which had disappeared from it during the last hour, and seated her- 
self with a careless air, while the substitute advanced to salute her. 

“ You have come in very opportunely,” said she, with a constrained 
smile, ‘‘I am going to confess you, so look well to your conscience.” 

«I do that every morning, and I always find there the same sin,” re- 
plied Deslandes, adding to this profane language, a tender glance. 

** This is not to the purpose.”—* I saw last evening the keeper of 
the seals, and I reminded him of the promise he made me last week. 
To my great astonishment, he appeared, this time, less disposed in 
your favor. lasked the reason of the change, and this is what I dis- 
covered: you are, it is true, well known to the minister of justice, but 
some information has recently been received of your mode of life, 
since you arrived in Paris, and this intelligence has not been so favor- 
able as might have been expected, after the warm recommendations 
which I had given you.” 

* With what can they reproach me?” said the substitute. 

‘*T repeat to you what I said before, examine your conscience.” 

‘*« The life I lead here is so regular, that it might be called monastic 
—with the exception of the few moments in which I have the honor 
of seeing you, my mornings are entirely devoted to labor; this is a 
fact which M. Piard can certify.” 

“It is not the employment of your mornings, but your evenings, 
which is objected to.” 

“In the evening,” said Deslandes, with a less confident air, “ being 
forced to renounce the hope of seeing you, I seek to kill time. I go 
to the theatre, or I go to see my friends, more frequently I remain 
sadly in my own chimney corner.” 

“See how far calumny will go,” said Mad. Piard, affecting a smile 
of raillery, “they say that far from being forced to kill time, you oc- 
cupy it, on the contrary, very agreeably in the company of an amiable, 
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charming, and sprightly woman. Is not this an abominable false- 


hood ?” 


The substitute thought immediately of Theodosia, and felt a slight 
embarrassment, which was however immediately dissipated by an emo- 


tion of satisfied vanity. 


Her forced irony seemed to announce a secret jealousy, said he to 
himself, and if she is jealous, it is because she loves me. But who 
has been telling her that I visit Mad. Marmancourt? Does she already 


keep a watch upon me ? 


‘¢ Madame,” said he afterward in a firm voice, ** There is one ami- 


able, charming and sprightly woman, in whose company, time instead 
of passing slowly, seems to have wings, but she must be out of the 


question, for since my arrival in Paris, I have not passed one evening 


in this saloon.” 

‘*Compliments more or less direct will not settle the business,’’ re- 
plied Isaura with an air of impatience, “ I repeat to you, Tam not think- 
ing of myself, but of a person with whom I do not wish in any way to 
be placed on a parallel—Must I speak her name, or will you finally do 
me the favor to comprehend what I mean to talk to you about ?” 

The accent in which these last words were spoken, convinced the 
substitute that it would be useless and perhaps imprudent, to elude 
any longer a precise answer. 

“Ah! I guess,” said he, laughing affectedly, ‘I suppose some one 
has spoken to you of Mad. Marmancourt ?” 

“Ts it true then, that you know this woman 2?” cried Mad. Piard, 
her eyes suddenly flashing. 

Deslandes attributed the vivacity of this interruption to the jealousy 
with which he flattered himself he had inspired her. He considered 
for a moment whether it would profit him most to excite the inquiet- 
ude of Isaura, or tocalm it. Satisfied with having thought imperti- 
nently, he acted like a man of delicacy. 

“ Madame,” replied he in a gentle tone, ‘I do not know what ridicu- 
lous interpretation may have been put upon my innocent visits. Per- 
mit me to place the matter on the right footing. It is true that one of 
my friends presented me to Mad. Marmancourt, and that I visit her 
house sometimes, as many other men do, who are in good company.” 

“This fact is disputed,” interrupted Mad. Piard again. ‘ They 
say that this soriety, even the male part of it, is exceedingly ill made 
up, and that, with the exception of yourself, whom people are sur- 
prised to find there, it would be impossible to discover another person 
who is received into good company.” 

* T could, however, mention some names which would demonstrate 
the falsehood of such an assertion.” 

« Name some,” said the wife of the counsellor of state, *“‘ 1 ask noth- 
ing better.” 

Deslandes stifled just in time the name of M. Piard, which was on 
the point of escaping from his lips. 

No indiscretion, said he to himself, this old Don Juan will never 
pardon me, for I promised him secrecy. Beside, this is an explana- 
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tion between herself and me, where is the use of bringing her husband 
into the matter. 

** Madame,” said he, “ you do not know any ofthe people who fre- 
quent that house, names which you heard for the first time would not 
give you any information.” 

Mad. Piard turned her head so as to look the substitute in the face, 
and gave him one of her most piercing glances. 

«Do you swear to me,” said she, ‘that I should not know any of 
the men who visit this woman ?” 

At this moment the countenance and the voice of Tsaura had an ex- 
pression too significant to be mistaken, and Deslandes could no longer 
be deceived. He understood, that he was questioned, not as the ac- 
cused, which would have been flattering to bim, but as a witness, 
which was mortifying. ‘To this idea was joined, at the same moment, 
the not less disagreeable feeling of the danger to which this delicate 
position exposed him. He found himself between two rocks equally 
to be dreaded. To speak the truth was to provoke the hatred of the 
counsellor of state. ‘To speak falsely, was to justify the anger of his 
patroness. But he needed them both, what means should he find to 
offend neither? In this perplexity Deslandes, instead of answering, 
bit the finger of his glove, and raised his eyes to the ceiling, as if he 
were questioning his memory, for fear of committing an error by swear- 
ing lightly. 

‘It seems that you find it necessary to prepare your answer,” said 
Mad. Piard, with a haughty smile, “you are right to reflect before 
you speak, for what you are about to say, will irrevocably fix my opin- 
ion of you. To avoid the trouble of your looking deeper into your re- 
membrances, I am going to simplify my question. ‘To your knowl- 
edge, does M. Piard visit the person of whom we are speaking ?” 

Put thus on the track of her faithless husband, some men would not 
have hesitated, for the danger was distant and uncertain, the advan- 
tage near and evident. Unfortunately for his own plans, Deslandes 
had no more of the libertine about him than the jay had of the pea- 
cock—the feathers. On ordinary occasions, his borrowed dress does 
its office with a very good grace, but at the slightest trial, it constrains 
the motions of a natural honesty, which then despoils itself of it with- 
out reflection. The substitute, who had entered the saloon, resolved 
to take some decisive step, evenif he had to make use of the most art- 
ful maneeuvres, felt his resolution fail when the moment came to apply 
it. Seized with a sudden scruple, he subjected the part he was about 
to act to a moral appreciation, which is rarely made under such cir- 
cumstances. He persuaded himself that he was the most improper 
person to reveal to Isaura the misdeeds of her husband, and that be- 
side, there would be as much disloyalty as imprudence in betraying 
the promise of discretion he had made to the faithless husband in 
grey hairs. It is possible, thought he, that she knows all about it, and 
that her questions have no other design than to try my character. If 
this is the case, the result is not doubtful. To bring out, in my fa- 
vor, the wrongs done her by her husband, to strike him when he is al- 
ready brought to the earth, would be a cowardice which would shock 
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her, Iam sure, while a noble reserve, a generous falsehood, would 
necessarily exalt me in her mind. She will understand that a heart, 
rightly placed, will disdain accusation. 

Deslandes, who made these reflections in much less time than it has 
taken to write them down, composed his countenance, and with a seri- 
ous air, through which shone the legitimate pride which accompanies 
greatness of soul: 

‘* Madame,” said he, * I can assure you I have never seen M. Piard 
at the house of Mad. Marmancourt.”’ 

In supposing that his falsehood would be considered as a fine action, 
the substitute was altogether deceived. Women generally admire he- 
roism infinitely, provided it does not contradict them, but nothing dis- 
pleases them like great sentiments when they are suffering from minor 
ones. Habituated to read the countenance of her protegé, Mad. Pi- 
ard guessed immediately that he was deceiving her ; far from attribu- 
ting this falsehood to any generous cause, she sought for the motive 
among the most prosaic weaknesses of the human heart. 

He is afraid, thought she, afraid of M. Piard ! 

The last thing that a woman pardons in her lover is fearing her hus- 
band. In taking up the idea of revenge, Isaura had thought at first of 
Deslandes, in whom she supposed she had an ally full of zeal and de- 
termination. Deceived in this hope, she felt suddenly the most violent 
disdain for the provincial, who, always talking of his devotedness, 
failed, through an unseasonable timidity. when the occasion came to 
prove it. Her pride, wounded by this unforeseen mistake, took from 
her all desire to pursue an interrogatory which no longer justified her 
confidence. She arose with a frozen air, and addressing the substi- 
tute in his distress, with a ceremonious salutation : 

‘* Excuse me,” said she, “1 have visits to make and must dress.” 

Deslandes understood that he had committed a mistake, but he saw 
no means of repairing it. 

** Madame,” cried he, also rising, ‘have I done any thing to dis- 
please you, your countenance, which I know so well, tells me I have 
been so unfortunate. Pardon me, if without suspecting it, L have of- 
fended you, deign to tell me what L have done, that I may convince 
you of my innocence. You cannot imagine the respectful attachment 
I have vowed to youever since 1 have had the happiness of knowing 
you. Several times you have been so good as to say you had confi- 
dence in me. This confidence | am ready to justify at the peril of 
my life. Your pardon Madame—order me to brave some danger, to 
accoinplish some sacrifice. You will then see if I merit the kindness 
you have shown me. Yes, Madame, at the price of my blood.” 

*¢ Oh sir, we will let your blood alone,” interrupted Isaura with a sar- 
donic smile, “I wish for none of it. What should I do with it? Be- 

side, [ do not believe you would be so ready to spill it, as you say ?” 

** Madame, put me to the proof.” 

“It is all over, but [ am keeping you here too long. From this 
bundle of papers | perceive that you have come to see M. Piard. You 
will find him in his study.” 
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Without awaiting an answer from the substitute, Isaura majestically 
crossed the saloon and entered her own apartment. 

Deslandes remained some time alone, immovable and confused at the 
result of the conversation. 

She is piqued, said he to himself, after a meditation of some length, 
perhaps I might have expected it. It is no matter, I have acted right, 
I have conducted nobly and skilfully, for it is impossible but she should 
do me justice, when she has time for reflection. In my position, it is 
not for me to draw the chestnuis out of the fire, rather to eat them. 
If she knew her husband’s infidelity, this would help forward my af- 
fairs greatly, but yet the thing must be managed with delicacy. Let 
us see what a face the counsellor wears. I am sure the good man does 
not suspect how things are going. 

Deslandes passed from the saloon, into the study of M. Piard. He 
saw that gentleman seated by the side of the fire, in a sombre and fe- 
rocious attitude. At sight of him, the counsellor crammed into his 
pocket a letter which he had been twisting in his fingers for some 
time, and he returned the salutation of the substitute with a cold in- 
clination of the head. 

“Here is my work upon the business of the centre canal,” said Des- 
landes, laying down upon the table the bundle of documents which he 
held in his hand, “ I have spent five whole days upon it. I hope you 
will find it less imperfect than my first attempts.” 

M. Piard looked gravely at the young solicitor. 

“Sir,” said he, “ I yesterday saw the keeper of the seals.” 

They all seem to have seen the keeper of the seals, thought Des- 
landes. 

“All the vacant places in the council of state are promised, you 
have then no chance of seeing your request answered favorably ; it 
only remains for me to express to you my regret that I have not suc- 

) ceeded better in my proceedings for you, and advise you to return to 
your court. The time of your leave of absence must be nearly out, 
j if it has not already expired, and you know that the absent are always 
i in the wrong.” 

Surprised at such an unforeseen declaration, Deslandes looked at 
his patron with an air of astonishment. 

“1 know what has made the keeper of the seals disaffected toward 
me,”’ said he, after a moment’s reflection. My visits to Mad. 
Marmancourt, you can judge better than any one, sir, whether this 
is a serious grievance.” 

‘¢Is this bravado? sir,” cried the counsellor of state. 











i “ Bravado!” repeated the substitute, staring in wonder. 

“It would be perfectly misplaced and ridiculous,” resumed M. Piard, 
f whose naturally florid complexion grew more and more purple. “ Do 
i you think me blind, sir, do you take me for one of those guardians in 


the comedy whom every one mocks with impunity? If such is your 
opinion, you may find cause to change it, | assure you. Iknow every 
thing, sir.” 

‘*You are much farther advanced than I am then, sir,” said the 
young magistrate, “ for I do not understand at all the cause of the dis- 
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pleasure which you appear to feel. Have I, without knowing it, done 
any thing which might displease you ?” 

« Without knowing it! This is a precious phrase. It is probable 
to be sure that you practise rouerte without knowing it, as M. Jour- 
dain made prose.” 

Deslandes blushed in his turn, for he thought the secret of his pas- 
sion was at the mercy of Isaura’s husband. 

“ What, sir,” replied he with a tone of emotion, “ has any one pre- 
tended to say that I have ever treated Mad. Piard with any thing but 
the most profound respect ?” 

“Who is talking of Mad. Piard,” said the counsellor abruptly, “do 
you think that I shall allow myself to be abused by this affected want 
of understanding ; you ought to know that there is a great impropriety 
in pronouncing the name of my wife, on this occasion.” 

1 cannot imagine, thought Deslandes, recovering from the false 
alarm which he had just felt, what fly has bitten him, and since Isaura 
is not in the case, what makes him in such a rage with me ! 

M. Piard remained for some time buried in his chair, hissing be- 
tween his teeth, and drumming the carpet with his foot. 

**Parbleu, my dear successor,” said he suddenly, with a burst of 
forced gaiety, ‘‘ since [ cannot introduce you to the council of state, 
I will at least do you some service in making you acquainted with the 
ladies. Do me the favor to read that.” 

He drew from his pocket the anonymous letter, which he had just 
received, and presented it to his companion. The latter took the pa- 
per, to which the rage of M. Piard had given the form of a bullet, and 
read it from one end to the other, scarcely able, while he was doing it, 
to repress a violent laugh. Arrived at the chapter which touched him 
personally, he immediately became very serious, 

* How sir,” said he, to the counsellor of state, “could you lend any 
faith to an anonymous letter? You have not done the infamous thing 
justice, you should have thrown it in the fire.” 

* One single word,” said M. Piard, “ the facts respecting the porce- 
lain wares, the velvet dress, and others of the same kind, are they cor- 
rect ?” 

Deslandes,who had succeeded badly in telling a falsehood to Isaura, 
thought it prudent, this time, to make trial of the truth. 

«“ These are mere civilities,” replied he, ‘* and as they were eutirely 
disinterested, I thought them very innocent.” 

M. Piard rose suddenly, went to one end of the room like an ar- 
row, returned immediately and stopped opposite the substitute. 

‘ What is most abominable,” said he, ‘is that, interested or not, 
your civilities have been passed off on me as direct acquisitions, and 
I have been duped into paying the expenses of them. I believe that 
Ernest is in the same case as myself, you know, Ernest of the Russian 
embassy. What infernal contrivance ! this woman would have outwitted 
Talleyrand! I wish you a good chance, sir, I declare to you, L will 
not stand in your way, and I yield you all my rights without any re- 
serve.” 
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« But sir, I have no pretensions,” replied Deslandes, ‘* I repeat to 
you, as far as | am concerned, this letter is a tissue of falsehoods.” 

** Stop, sir.” 

“| swear it to you—” 

«A dupe without any compensation, this would be too simple, and 
on the contrary, | believe you very artful.” 

« However, when I affirm most solemnly—” 

“ Sir,”’ interrupted the counsellorof state, with a dry tone, “ 1 know 
very well that with your intention to make the most of any credit L 
might have, you will never confess a proceeding of which I have rea- 
son to complain. You have a right to deny what you please, I have 
the same right to believe what [ please, and to act according to my 
conviction. You will not take it amiss that | consider the kind of en- 
gagement | had made with you, as broken. ‘Though you have done 
me a service in giving me au insight into the true character of a wo- 
man, such as Horace seemed to have in view when he says: 


* Desinit in piscem, mulier formosa superne.’ 


I do not however feel that I have sufficient greatness of mind or 
good nature to show you my gratitude in supperting you with the min- 
istry. You may understand then, that from this date, I take no far- 
ther interest in your affairs.” 

“Is this settled 7” asked Deslandes, who was shocked at this haugh- 
ty language. 

“ Trrevocably,” said M. Piard, and he accompanied this decisive ad- 
verb with a heavy pull upon the bell-rope. 

A servant entered the room. 

“1 dine out,” said his master to him, “order the horses to be put 
into the carriage, and come and assist me to dress.” 

In this state of things, these words were equivalent to taking leave. 
Without speaking, Deslandes took his hat, saluted his patron with an 
air of wounded dignity, and left the cabinet. He met the servant in 
the dining-room. 

‘““Is Madame at home,” said he. 

** Madame has just gone out,” replied the valet de chambre. 

How tiresome to wait until to-morrow before I can have my revenge 
on this insolent fellow, said Deslandes to himself, on his way home. | 
have behaved nobly—I had but to say one word, and he would have been 
a ruined husband. Like a man of delicacy, I have told a falsehood in 
his favor, and against my own interest, and this is the gratitude which 
he shows me in return! Parbleu, | am too generous. He finds him- 
self released from all engagemeuts, very well, then I may be from all 
scruples. ‘To tell the truth, I am not sorry for this rupture. In the 
first place, I shall not be overwhelmed with any more documents, and 
then my position is more easy. I shall have no duty to pay, except 
to Isaura, who after all, can get me into the council of state if she 
pleases, without her husband. 

The next day the substitute called on Mad. Piard, and was told, she 
had gone out. He went the succeeding day. This time the servant 
told him, with an embarrassed air, that his mistress was not visible. 
42* 
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Gone out—not visible—said he to himself, with vexation, slie, who 
never goes out in the morning, and who receives every day. Come, 
she is pouting, it seems she bears malice. What have I done to her. 
To shut the door on me—the thing is getting serious. 

Disappointed, and having nothing to do, Deslandes went to see his 
friend, whom he found just ready to mount his horse. For some days 
past Blondel had been winning at play, he was therefore in most 
overflowing spirits. At sight of the substitute, who, on the contrary, 
seemed sad and melancholy, Blondel took his riding whip and his 
hat : 

‘They are waiting for me,” said he to Deslandes, ‘* you must see on 
the course, my jockey and my horses. 1 am going to the wood, I have 
not a minute to give you. But to-morrow, we shall meet at the Polish 
Subscription Ball. You are going there, are you not?” 

‘“Are you sure this ball is to-morrow ?” said the substitute, with an- 
imation. ‘The certainty of seeing Mad. Piard, again, restored him to 
his good humor. 

‘i am going there with Mad. Marmancourt and several other sy- 
rens equally amiable,” replied Blondel, laughing. “ It is a capital joke, 
the other women will dry up with spite, this will be magnificent. I 
have arranged this frolic with five or six of my friends, who have been 
victims, in times past, to charity balls, and we have resolved to play off 
this sport, upon the lady patronesses.” 

“Pf thank you ; Tam notan enemy of the lady patronesses,” replied 
the substitute, smiling with fatuity. 

Well then, thought he, after having left Blondel, M. Piard will find 
himself to-morrow, without expecting it, between Ins wife and Ma- 
dame Marmancourt. The scene may be curious indeed, especially if I 
do not meddle with it. The counsellor of state may well take care, I 
will teach him, that it is better to have me for a friend than an enemy. 


CHAP. XI. 


The next day Deslandes did not think proper to call at Mad. Pi- 
ard’s, but he went early to the ball, where he was sure of finding her. 
Already his lady patroness was at her post, in the middle of a group 
of ladies, clothed with the same title, and rivalling each other in po- 
liteness and diamonds. About this brilliant staff, hovered a squadron 
of young men selected from among the most fashionable, and wearing 
at the button hole a decoration appropriate to the occasion ; these were 
the regular managers of the party. The solicitor could not without 
difficulty clear his way through the crowd that flowed toward this priv- 
ileged spot. Insinuating himself into the current, he succeeded in 
reaching Isaura, who, of all the lady patronesses, had the most numer- 
ous and most empresse court. After having saluted her, instead of 
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passing out quietly, as is practised at royal receptions, and as most 
people do on similar occasions, he stopped without allowing himself to 
be intimidated at the icy air, which seemed desirous of punishing this 
liberty. 

‘* Madame,” said he to his patroness, ‘‘ before a man is condemned, 
he ought to be heard. Permit me then to make use of a right which 
is common to all accused persons.” 

‘Do not begin to plead, I beg of you,” replied Mad. Piard, com- 
pressing disdainfully her lips, ‘ recollect you are in a ball room and 
not in court.” 

‘«‘] will not plead, except one single word,” replied the substitute ear- 
nestly. ‘‘When you interrogated me the other day, I thought it my duty 
to disguise the truth in my answers; however delicate my motive may 
have been, I was undoubtedly wrong, to act as I did, since from that 
moment you appear to be irritated with me. If I have been guilty 
you have cruelly punished me—Madame, so cruelly, that the desire to 
disarm the severity which still looks from your eyes—triumphs—” 

‘«* All this exordium is superfluous,” said lsaurain a quick tone ; “ in 
one word, what do you wish to say tome.” 

“That henceforth I will be the most true of your adorers, as I have 
already been the most devoted.” 

“ First endeavor not to be the most importunate, by shutting the pas- 
sage from those people who are trying to salute me. The Duke of 
Randon has been waiting two minutes for you to finish your har- 
angue, have the goodness, if you please, to make way for him.” 

The softened accent with which these words were pronounced, led 
Deslandes to suppose, that in promising an absolute submission, he 
had taken the secret means to restore himself to the good graces of 
his haughty patroness. Before leaving her, he tried to draw from this 
first advantage all the advantage it could give. 

‘‘ 1 obey,” said he in a tone of respectful tenderness, * but at least 
do not refuse me one word as the price of this sacrifice. Shall you go 
out to-morrow 1?” 

“You will know better, if you come to see me,” replied Mad. Piard, 
who gave this evasive answer in an unexpectedly coquettish way, 
which left the substitute highly delighted. 

We are ina fair way to make peace, thought he ; to-morrow, accord- 
ing to appearances, it will be signed. I have carried off in a mas- 
terly style the preliminaries of the negociation. I did not think I had 
so much steadiness and boldness. She is really imposing this evening, 
with her diamonds! She might be called a queen! In truth, if I 
were offered the choice between the place of keeper of the seals, and 
the certainty of pleasing her, I think I should say: away with ambi- 
tion ! 

Deslandes walked through the ball room, holding up his head, as 
becomes a man almost sure of soon gaining a signal victory. Among 
the women, he perceived several more beautiful than Isaura, but no 
one séemed to him so well formed to flatter the vanity of a lover. It 
seemed to him that the rays with which he saw her surrounded, reflect- 
ed already on himself, and that every one might read on his face the 
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glorious happiness by the hope of which he was animated. This idea 
fixed on his lips and in his eyes a proud smile, which seemed to say in 
confidence to the whole assembly, | am the happy man who is distin- 
guished by one of the most remarkable women in Paris. 

Atthe moment when he was gliding between two country dances 
which were forming, the substitute found himself, unexpectedly, face 
to face with M. Piard, who on his side, to distract himself from his 
chagrins, was watching the dancers. ‘The two gentlemen silently ex- 
changed a ceremonions salute, and each attempted to keep on bis way. 
A sudden undulation of the crowd kept them near each other, in spite 
of themselves; they looked for the cause of this movement, and found 
it ina group, composed of half a dozen women, sumptuously dressed, 
and accompanied by a nearly equal number of young men, attired in 
ultra fashionable style. This giddy troop seemed resolved to penetrate 
by force of arms tothe heart of the ball. They advanced in a straight 
line, and broke through the country dances without scruple, to clear 
themselves a path, as an intrepid squadron attacks successively the 
squares of infantry which oppose its passage. 

At the head of these invaders, Deslandes and M. Piard recognised, 
at the same moment, Mad. Marmancourt, supported on the arm of 
Blondel de Gustan. Perceiving her whom he ealled the faithless, the 
counsellor of state shuddered, like a man who treads upon a snake, 
and made a backward motion, but the compact mass with which he 
was surrounded, cut off his retreat. At this moment, Blondel, who, to 
judge from the brilliancy of his eyes, and the color of his cheeks, had 
weil dined, perceived M. Piard. He made a sudden turn round, and 
came directly upon him, followed by the whole incougruous band, to 
whom he served as leader of the file. 

“Ah, good evening, M. Julius,” said he in a loud voice, and taking 
him familiarly by the hand. * We do not see you now-a-days; have 
you taken offence at any thing?) On my word of honor, you are 
wrong, for we are both very much attached to you, both Madame and 
myself. Ask Deslandes, if it is not so. Is not this the case, most 
amiable judge ?” 

On my soul, he is intoxicated, thought the substitute, who after hav- 
ing looked at his friend for a moment with an astonished air, turned 
his eyes toward the husband of Isaura, and could scarcely restrain a 
laugh. 

Stunned at an interrogatory, the impertinent terms of which had 
raised a laugh among the people standing around, M. Piard expiated 
most cruelly all the diversion he had allowed himself, in indulging in 
a clandestine engagement. Seeing himself exposed in this way, and 
directly under the eve of his wife, he endeavored to disengage his 
hand, which Blondel continued to shake with the cordi: lity of an in- 
toxicated man, but the latter pressed it closer, instead of releasing it. 

‘Oh you shall not leave us so,” resumed Gustavus, “ we will sup, 
after the ball, and you must join us. The more merry one is, the more 
he laughs. But first we must dance for the Poles, and then we will 
drink like the Poles, Long live Poland !” 

‘* Sir,” said the counsellor of state, restraining his anger, ‘if it 
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suits you to disturb the ball, and amuse people, at your own expense, 
I beg you to address yourself to some other person, beside myself.” 

“1 will do any thing that is agreeable to you, my dear M. Julius,” 
replied Blondel, ‘ but on one condition, that is, that you give your arm 
to Madame here, while I go and try to find a supper table where I can 
seat this swarm of beauties, of which I am the conductor. Or rath- 
er—an idea strikes me, since Mad. Piard is a lady patroness, lead me 
toward her; on your recommendation she will give us a better place. 
It will be very droll, will it not grand-papa ?” 

Instead of answering this proposition, M. Piard, by a sudden twitch 
drew his hand from the vice in which it had been held, and violently 
forced a passage for himself through the crowd, which this incident 
had increased. Seeing his prey escape him in this manner, Blondel 
stretched out his arm, and seized Deslandes by the folds of his coat. 

‘Since the council of state abandons us, the tribunal of the first in- 
stance must conduct us: then in a piercing voice, he exclaimed, 
“ Deslandes, you must lead us to Mad. Piard, you know Mad. Piard, 
and I know that you pay court to her. I may venture to say that, 
since her husband is gone, I wish to present Mad. Marmancourt to 
Mad. Piard. It will be excellent fun.” 

With one hand Blondel received under his arm, the hand of Theo- 
dosia, who after having vainly tried to make him keep silence, had 
made an attempt to leave him, with the other hand he held Deslandes 
by the collar. The substitute succeeded in releasing himself from this 
disastrous grasp, and fought a retreat, cutting through the crowd as 
precipitously as the counsellor of state had done. 

‘Our friends are all gone,” cried Blondel, turning toward his com- 
panions, * but it is all the same to me. Follow me, I have no doubt 
but Mad. Piard will give these ladies a proper place. I will take on 
myself the office of presenting you to her, and negociating this deli- 
cate affair.” 

The troop, all the men of which approached more or less nearly to 
the condition of Blondel, resumed their march in the midst of a gen- 
eral murmur. Among the spectators, some of the gentlemen shrug- 
ged their shoulders, while the more austere manifested aloud their dis- 
approbation, and called for an immediate suppression of what they 
considered a scandalous scene. The ladies looked with surprise, min- 
gled with anger, on these strange creatures, who, with their theatrical 
carriage, pompous toilet, bold countenances and ironical smiles, forced 
their way through the company, in insolent defiance. Blaqndel, per- 
ceiving one of the seats less filled than the others, directed his steps 
towards it, followed by the impudent troop, who in this hall, until now 
frequented by persons of reputation, seemed like a swarm of wasps, 
wickedly invading a bee-hive. This manceuvre of Blondel’s had an 
unexpected success. Scarcely had Mad. Marmancourt, who was at 
the head of the party, found herself seated, than all the ladies seated 
near her, rose simultaneously and disdainfully stood aside to yield the 
place to the new comers. In an instant the table was deserted, the 
companions of Theodosia installed themselves there, in triumph, and 
far from being disconcerted by such a reception, they continued to 
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brave by their sneers and their whispers, the evidently hostile circle, 
which after having yielded them a passage, had closed around them. 

Meantime this incident had put in motion the managers of the ball, 
who, uot having foreseen such an incursion, were a little slow in con- 
sidering what was the proper remedy to apply. ‘The gentlemen of 
the committee went back and forth with a business air, as aids-de- 
camp gallop about on the day of a battle. An inquest was held at the 
office where the tickets given up by the suspicious troop, on their 
entrance, were subjected to the most minute examination, the com- 
mittee of lady patronesses met, and deliberated with great indignation 
upon what measures should be taken under these serious circumstances, 
Every thing announced, that at any moment, this ball room, conse- 
crated by benevolence to pleasure, might become the theatre of a tu- 
multuous drama; even now, they were dancing on a volcano. 

In getting out of the hands of Blondel, M. Piard took refuge in the 
card room, from whence an outer door gave him the means of escape, 
if he should need it. Notwithstanding his habitual assurance, the 
counsellor of state felt real terror when he thought that Isaura and 
Mad. Marmancourt were in the same room. He feared the latter, to 
revenge herself for the rupture which he had announced to her the 
evening before, would commit some bold act, the first effect of which 
would be to cover him with ridicule. Far from feeling himself pos- 
sessed of sufficient courage to brave this danger, he had already ar- 
ranged his plan of retreat; from time to time, he cast an uneasy 
glance toward the ball rooms, then regained immediately the place of 
refuge to which he had prudently retired, that he might be ready to 
get out of the way at the first alarm. 

Deslandes, on his side, without leaving the hall in which Mad. Mar- 
mancourt was, took a position in a corner, where he could follow the 
progress of a scene, which he thought, must operate to his advantage, 
in what way soever it turned. 

After the strange caprice with which wine had inspired Blondel, 
thought he, it is impossible but that, in the course of the evening, Mad. 
Piard and Theodosia must meet face to face. There will be no lack 
of charitable souls who will make haste to tell Isaura that her hus- 
band’s mistress has come to the ball expressly to brave her. We need 
not shackle events, all that is necessary is to establish officially the 
villany of M. Piard. What the husband loses, the adorer gains. 
The other day I was stupid with my scruples, henceforth, as I live, I 
will act more wisely. 

While the substitute was meditating in this way, he was unexpect- 
edly accosted by the staff officer, whom he had met several times at 
the house of his patroness, and who on this oceasion, wore at his but- 
ton hole, by the side of the red ribbon, ‘the gilt medal which distin- 
guished the committee of the ball. 

* Madame Piard desires you to come and speak to her,” said the of- 
ficer with a grave air. 

Has the bomb burst already, thought Deslandes, rubbing his hands 
with a gesture of silent satisfaction, and he hastened to follow the 
steps of the messenger. 
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The substitute found Mad. Piard on the threshhold of the door of a 
little saloon reserved for the lady patronesses, several of whom were 
assembled there at that moment. The countenance of Isaura express- 
ed so much rage and vexation, that the triumphant air manifested in 
the face of the substitute, was suddenly effaced. 

** You know what is going on,” said she to him, in a quick and im- 
perious tone, “this woman has dared to present herself here with 
several other creatures of the same species as herself. A part of the 
tickets which they gave up to the receiver on their entrance, were 
signed with my name. Did they receive them from you? No 
phrases—one word—yes or no.” 

Deslandes felt a shock something like that occasioned by a blow 
rudely applied to the skull; it seemed to him that the ball room was 
turning round, and that the floor was gaping under his feet. 

6 Mad: ame,” said he at last, when he recovered the power of speech, 
“you see before you, the most unfortunate of men ; the most innocent 
actions appear criminal as soon as I become concerned in them.” 

‘* Did you give Mad. Marmancourt the tickets which I put into your 
hands ?”’ resumed Isaura, in a peremptory tone. 

** Alas, Madame, it is but too true, but I was then ignorant of what 
Mad. Marmancourt is, above all, [ was far from having any suspicion 
that there was any thing in such a simple affair which could give you 
the slightest vexation. At the price of my blood, I would now—” 

‘« No melodramas, you know I detest them. Among all the persons 
to whom I had given tickets, I was sure there was but one, who would 
thus have transgressed all the rules of propriety. I might have known 
it before. But we will say no more aboutit. There is something 
more pressing than to give you a sermon, and that is, that you should 
rid us of this strange company, who undoubtedly think themselves at 
Musards. You introduced them, it is for you to dismiss them, I give 
you a quarter of an hour to do it in.” 

Mad. Piard turned her back on Deslandes, and went to rejoin the 
group of lady patronesses who, during this dialogue, had continued 
their deliberations ; the substitute, however, had ‘had time enough to 
read in the eyes of his patroness, that -he must execute her orders un- 
der penalty of everlasting disgrace... He entered the ball room, like a 
man resolved to conquer or die; but this first steps were arrested by 
the staff officer, who the preceding month, had cultivated some feeble 
hopes of making himself agreeable -to the wife of the counsellor of 
state, and since that time had owed the substitute a grudge. 

“Sir,” said the captain with a ceremonious tone, “ just now I went 
to speak to you in the name of Mad. Piard; permit me to add a word 
inmy own name. You will understand that the ladies who have 


come here, under your auspices, must leave the apartment immediate-_ 


ly, but the responsibility which weighs upon you, will become very 
heavy, and in my capacity of one of the committee for arranging the 
ball, I shall feel myself obliged to. demand of you a serious explana- 
tion of the affair.” 

“ Parbleu, sir, we will explain ourselves bye and bye, if you please,” 
replied the substitute, yith impatience, “ but for this moment, let me 
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pass. You know very well that I have but a quarter of an hour al- 
lewed me.” 

Good, thought he, pressing forward, here I am threatened with a duel. 
This is losing one’s head. 

He threw himself into the midst of the ball, as the stag flings him- 
self into the copse when he is pursued by a pack of hounds. By cut- 
ting through the country dances, crushing the feet of the spectators, 
knocking against waiters of refreshments, and even climbing on the 
seats that he might see better, he at last succeeded in discovering Blon- 
del, who was peaceably swallowing an ice, having retreated from the 
crowd into the recess formed by a “window. He hastened toward him, 
and in his turn seized him by the arm. 

With a vehement tone he exclaimed, “ you must render me a very 
great service, but in the first place, are you ina state to understand 
me. I imagine that you have just risen from table, and that you have 
been dr inking there something besides water.”’ 

“If we had drunk nothing but water, we should have drunk noth- 
ing at all,” replied Blondel with sang froid, “ your question is absurd. 
I will confess to you, that I see a little double, it seems to me that you 
have at least two heads, but because one of my organs is more perfect, 
it is no reason that the others should be out of order. Go on, with 
what you have to say—l hear you, what is to be done ?” 

‘'T'o make all these ladies who came with you, retire.” 

‘Tow do you say ?” 

“It is only you who can do the thing. After what I witnessed just 
now, you have much more ascendancy over Mad. Marmancourt than I 
had imagined. Go then, and speak to her, i beg of you, and make 
her understand that her remaining at this ball is impossible.” 

* Impossible, what foolish person says that ?” 

‘ The lady patroness says so, they are deliberating about it this mo- 
ment, and if these other ladies do not resign themselves to the neces- 
sity of going away, it will be necessary to employ disagreeable meth- 
ods—” 

‘“« Let them meddle,” cried Blon:el, with the air of a bully, “do you 
see, here is asettled point. The lady patroness is the natural enemy 
of any man who. has twenty francs to change for a bit of pasteboard. 
We are here, a dozen amiable young men, whose beneficence has 
been abused, and we have sworn to have justice. We have paid for 
our tickets, we have a right to circulate them where we please. If our 
charming companions do not please the honorable society, it is because 
the honorable society is decidedly difficult in the matter ‘of fine wo- 
men. For our money, we havea right to be here, to dance and to eat, 
these ladies are dancing, and I am eating, what have you to reply to 
this reasoning ?” 

“ Nothing,” said Deslandes, who understood the inutility of disput- 
ing with a man who had by two or three bottles of Champaign the 
advantage of him; “ as a general thesis, you may be right ; if I do not 
succeed in the message with which | am charged, I shall be brought 
into a quarrel with a person upon whom depends all my hopes for the 
future.” 
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*¢ Bah, if you quarrel you will make it up again,” said Blondel, with- 
out moving; ‘ love my dear, is nothing but love : but instead of break- 
ing my head with your lady patronesses, tell me where are the rooms 
for play, | have been looking for them for the last hour.” 

The substitute saw that he could expect no assistance from his 
friend. He formed an energetic resolution, and repeated to himself 
the words of Medea ;—Myself «lone, and itis enough. He approach- 
ed the troop threatened with proscription, around whom fluttered, be- 
side their own particular knights, several gentlemen, who having nei- 
ther mother, nor sister, nor wife at the ball, braved the “ what will they 
say,” accustomed as they were to pay but little respect to the propri- 
eties of society. At sight of the substitute, Mad. Marmancourt smiled 
graciously, according to her custom. 

** You have made up your mind to bow to me,” said she, with an air 
of gentle reproach, “it is very fortunate. If you wish to dance with 
me, it is time to think of it. Ihave so many engagements that I do 
not know as I should be able.” 

‘s Madame,” interrupted Deslandes with an air somewhat intimida- 
ted, though he had armed himself with all his courage, * to dance with 
you under any other circumstances would give me very great pleas r%, 
but at this moment, permit me to fulfil avery painful duty, with which, 
to my regret I find myself charged—by an inexplicable and deplora- 
ble fatality—it appears that your presence and that of the ladies who 
accompany you—not being expected—has not the consent of the per- 
sons who have arranged this party. In this state of things, to avoid 
any disagreeable discussion, it will perhaps be prudent—it would show 
a great deal of judgment. It is already midnight—at this hour Ma- 
dame, persons may leave the ball without its appearing extraordinary 
—and if you will permit me—to send and call your carriages—”’ 

‘*Do you hear what this gentleman proposes to us?” said Mad. 
Marmancourt, suddenly addressing her companions. 

“What is it then,” answered several among them, at once, making 
this exclamation with an amiable vivacity, for they imagined it was a 
proposal for some new party of pleasure. 

With a scornful gesture, Theodosia touched the chin of the substi- 
tute with the end of her fan, and with a masculine voice which con- 
trasted greatly with the habitual indolence of her tone: 

“ The gentleman,” said she, ‘ wishes very politely to turn us out of 
the ball room.” 

These words produced, in a radius of a few feet, the effect that a 
gust of wind has upon the waves, the ladies bridled with indignation 
on their seats, and the least flattering epithets hissed about the ears of 
the substitute, who saw himself at the same moment surrounded by 
several young men who had been called to the rescue by a sign from 
Mad. Marmancourt. One of these last, the wearer of most formida- 
ble moustaches, entered at once into the discussion, and addressing 
himself immediately to the young magistrate with an air which would 
have done honor to a captain of the old Spanish theatre : 

‘* Parblen, sir,” said he to him—* I desire greatly to know your 
name, for you seem to me to be the possessor of the most delicious buf- 
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foonery. By what authority, I pray you, do you treat these ladies with 
disrespect ? are you_one of the managers of the ball?” 

‘If the gentleman is one of the managers he will have a medal, let 
him show it.” 

** Yes, the medal, the medal,” said sneeringly the rest of the troop, 
‘*no medal, no manager.” 

As a magistrate, Deslandes had a great respect for the laws, he 
was struck with the argument of his adversaries. 

In point of fact, thought he, these gentlemen are not very polite, 
but they have the law on their side, | am not a manager of the ball, 
and | am not competent to perform any act of authority. Mad. Piard 
ought to have recollected that. 

‘* Gentlemen,” said he, ‘* will you be so kind asto listentome. The 
office which I am executing is entirely one of reconciliation. I do 
not give an order, I only offer advice. 

‘‘Why do you meddle,” replied the young man with the terrible 
moustaches, ** fon my part give you advice, turn to the right about 
and let us alone.” 

“Sir,” said Deslandes, who blushed up to the ears with anger— 

“Sir,” responded the other, placing himself ironically, directly fac- 
ing the substitute, mimicking his tone and gesture. 

The scene was becoming tragical, but before there was time for 
more serious provocations to pass, the two adversaries found them- 
selves suddenly parted by Blondel, who pushed them, one to the right, 
the other to the left, giving to his arms a motion like that of swim- 
ming. 

** Montagues and Capulets, put up your daggers,” said he, raising his 
voice, ‘* Deslandes, you are my friend. Jonquieres, you are my friend, 
we will sup all together, so shake hands. You will not? it is all one 
to me: and all of you, give ear. ‘This is the state of the case: M. 
Deslandes, a charming young man, as you see, a precious friend—he 
lends money—the honorable M. Deslandes, I say, is deputed to us by 
the lady patronesses, to signify to us, that we must deprive the amiable 
society assembled here, of our presence. Whatever may be the exor- 
bitant incongruity of this message, let us not forget that the character 
of an ambassador is sacred.” 

‘* Bravo, seconded,” said several of the spectators. 

Blondel threw around him a glance in which shone the pride which 
the approbation of the audience always imparts to an orator. 

“You do wellto applaud,” said he to his friends, ‘* you shall see that 
I am worthy to act as an interpreter.” 

He withdrew backward a step, that he might put between Deslandes 
and himself the distance necessary to the dignity of the scene, then 
throwing himself on his left leg, he put his right foot forward, placed 
one of his hands on his hip, stretched out the other, raised his head 
with a proud air, and fixing on the disconcerted substitute an appalling 
look : 

‘‘Go and tell her who sends you,” cried he, “that we are here by 
the power of our money, and that nothing but bayonets shall drive us 
out !” 
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** We swear to it,” cried the young people in chorus, who were en- 
rolled under the banner of Mad. Marmancourt, and, grouping them- 
selves in a burlesque manner, the left hand on the heart, the right 
threatening the ceiling, they dared, the madmen, to reply to the appeal 
of the modern Mirabeau, by parodising the oath of the jeu de paume ! 


THE KILSBY TUNNEL. 
[From Roscoe and Lecount’s Hist. of the Birmingham Railway.] 


The Kilsby Tunnel is about 2,423 yards long, and was intended at 
first to be formed eighteen inches thick in the brickwork ; but it was 
found necessary to increase this, in most cases, to twenty-seven inches. 
The whole has been built in either Roman or metallic cement. 

The works were commenced in June, 1835, by the contractors; but 
such serious difficulties were met with, at an early stage of the pro- 
ceedings, that they gave up the contract in March, 1836, and nearly 
the whole work has been performed by the company. Previous to the 
commencement of the works, trial shafts were sunk in several parts 
of the line of the tunnel, in order that the nature of the ground through 
which it would have to pass might be ascertained ; and it was found 
to be a lias shale with a few beds of rocks—in some places dry, in 
others containing a considerable quantity of water. 

In sinking the second working shaft, it was found that a bed of sand 
and gravel, containing a great quantity of water, lay over part of the 
tunnel ; and this was such a perfect quicksand, that it was impossi- 
ble to sink through it in the ordinary way. By repeated borings in 
various directions near this part of the tunnel, the sand was discovered 
to be very extensive, and to be in shape like a flat-bottomed basin, 
cropping out on one side of the bill. The trial shafts had accidentally 
been sunk on each side of this basin, so that it had entirely escaped 
notice till the sinking of the working shaft. 

Mr. Stephenson was led to suppose that the water might be pumped 
out, and that under the water thus drained the tunnel might be formed 
with comparative facility ; this proved to be the case. Engines for 
pumping were erected, and shafts sunk a little distance out of the line 
of the tunnel. The pumping was continued nearly nine months be- 
fore the sand was sufficiently dry to admit of tunnelling, and during a 
considerable portion of that time the water pumped out was 2,000 
gallons per minute. The quicksand extended over about 450 yards 
of the length of the tunnel, and the bottom dipped to about six feet 
below the arch. 

In May, 1836, one of the large ventilating shafts was commenced 
and completed in about twelve months. This shaft is sixty feet in di- 
ameter, and 132 feet deep; the walls are perpendicular, and three 
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feet thick throughout, the bricks being laid in Roman cement. The 
second ventilating shaft is not so deep by thirty feet. These immense 
shafts were all built from the top downwards by excavations for small 
portions of the wall at a time, from six to twelve feet in length, and 
ten feet deep. 

In November, 1836, a large quantity of water burst suddenly into 
the tunnel in a part where there were no pumps; it rose very rapidly, 
and in order to prevent the ground being loosened by it at the far end, 
where it was excavated, a rather novel mode of building the brickwork 
was resorted to. This was by forming a large raft, and on this the 
men and their materials were floated into the tunnel, and with consid- 
erable difficulty and danger performed their task. 

All the difficulties were at last conquered, and the tunnel finished in 
October, 1838; but, of course, the expenses were increased to a very 
great extent. The contract for making the Kilsby tunnel was 99,0002, 
and it has cost more than 300,000, or upwards of L302 per yard. 

To give some idea of the magnitude of this work :—There were 
thirty millions of bricks used in it, which, at ten hours for a working 
day, if a man counted fifty in a minufe, would take one thousand days 
to get through them all. There were above a million of bricks em- 
ployed in the deepest ventilating shaft, and its weight is 4,034 tons. 
The weight of the whole tunnel is 118,620 tons 3 or it would freight 
four hundred ordinary merchant ‘ships of about three hundred tons 
each; and if these bricks were laid end to end, they would reach 4,260 
miles. ‘The quantity of soil taken from the tunnel was 177,452 yards. 

The great ventilating shafts are perfect master pieces of ‘brick 
work, and are found tully to answer the purpose for which they were 
intended, leaving the tunnel entirely free from any offensive vapor im- 
mediately after the transit of each train, and the magnitude can only 
be estimated by standing in the tunnel and looking upwards. 

‘The passage through this mighty work of engineering skill and in- 
dustry leaves on the mind, even of those unacquainted with the ordi- 
nary difficulties of such an undertaking, a vivid impression of the rare 
talents of those who designed the work and superintended its execu- 
tion. ‘These talents however will be more especially appreciated by 
those who are aware of the many and unforeseen obstacles which 
arose during its progress. To Mr. Charles Lean, the assistant engi- 
neer, under whose direction it was completed, great credit is due for 
his skill and unremitting exertions, and for the great care he bestowed 
upon the men in the arduous and dangerous duties in which they were 
constantly engaged. 
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Navigation or THE Danuse.—“ The 
new treaty for the navigation of the Dan- 
ube,”” says the Frankfurter Journal, 
“ which has just been concluded between 
Austria and Russia, stipulates that the 
river shall be open to ships of all nations, 
but that Russia shall have the right of 
imposing quarantine regulations on ves- 
sels bound to any of her ports on it, and 
also that she shall receive a due of one 
colonnat, or Spanish piastre, for each 
ship entering the river, on condition of 
her keeping the Sulina mouth clear from 
sand.” 


Tue ARCHIMEDEAN Screw.—A Glas- | 


gow paper contains the following notice 
of a proposed important experiment in 
steam navigation. 

‘*Qur readers may remember our hav- 
ing noticed some time ago a_very large 
iron steamer building at Bristol for the 
Great Western Steam Ship Company, 
and we now learn that this enterprising 
company have determined to put Smith’s 
patent steam propeller in this magnificent 
and immense floating palace, which will 
register nearly 3,000 tons, and be prope ll- 
ed with engines of 1,000 horse power. 
This is by far the largest steam-ship ever 
yet attempted, and being entirely “of iron, 
and having the screw instegd .of the pad- 
dle boxes, will completely test the com- 
parative utility of both. 

Tue Yerar’s Harvest tx Great 
Britaix.—We are now thoroughly con- 
vinced that we have ourselves under-esti- 
mated the probable supply of corn from 
this harvest ; and that all kinds of white 
corn will fall more than fifteen per cent. 
from the average quotations of the pre- 
vious six months. Under such cireum- 
stances, there can be no drain of gold or 
silver for the purchase of foreign corn, 
after the present inflowing tide has spent 
its force. The speculation is no doubt 
embarrassing to the Bank, as well as 
injurious to those engaged in it. We 
must briefly refer to some of the cir- 
cumstances which have induced us to 


raise our estimate of supply from this 

year's harvest, because anything caleu- 

lated to dissipate apprehension concern- 

ing the corn trade is of great importance 

—seeing its bearing on the foreign ex- 

We have received letters this 
43% 


changes. 
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|morning from Scotland and the north of 
| England, which say that more than one 
half of the corn throughout that part of 
the kingdom has been secured in pretty 
fair condition ; that very little injury has 
been done by the wet weather ; that the 
crops on the whole will be equal to a full 
average supply, one letter from a well in- 
formed quarter says above an average, 
and that prices must consequently be 
jlow. We have also assumed the supply 
from the extreme western counties of 
England—all lying beyond Wiltshire— 
much lower than the yield, now that is 
becoming better ascertained, would jus- 
tify. Those counties will furnish more 
than an average quantity ; and taking all 
the three kinds of white corn into account, 
the supply will be in excess of that deriv- 
ed from the harvest of 1539, by more than 
25 per cent. in measurement, and the 
quality incomparably superior to it.—Cor- 
cular to Bankers. 
‘Kinesron-upon-Raitway.—(From a 
Correspondent.)—Nothing in the history 
of railway improvements has been more 
extraordinary than the creation of this 
singular new town. It is situated on the 
London and Southwestern Railway, in 
the County ot Surrey, about twelve miles 
south-easterly from London On the spot 
where, last harvest two years,a large crop 
of oats was reaped, now stand rows of 
‘handsome houses, terraces, villas, Swiss 
‘and other ornamental cottages; a splen- 
did hotel and tavern, with assembly, bil- 
liard, and coffee-rooms, and other useful 
and ornamental buildings; while gas- 
works, waterworks for the supply of the 
houses, and other necessary adjuncts to 
‘the health and comfort of a town, are 
about to be commenced, as also an Fpis- 
‘copal church and a Wesleyan meeting- 
house. Roads intersect in an agreeable 
manner the entire estate, which lies be- 
itween and is bounded by the Surbiton; 
iroad, which leads from Kingston to Ewell, 
‘on the east, and by the ‘Kingston and 
Leatherhead road on the west. The 
beautiful trees which decorated the tor- 
/mer park now embellish the undulating 
grounds of this extremely picturesque 
\town, which commands from the south- 
eastern portion of the demesne extensive 
views over Claremont, Haimpton-court, 
Richmond-park, and other charming 
jplaces that surround it on every sidce 
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Besides the gas and waterworks, another | 


company have taken two large sites of 
ground on either side of the railway, 
which are to be connected by an archway 
under the road, and immediately adjoin- 
ing the station-louse, upon which they 
have begun a corn-exchange, cattle, and 
hay-market, and a general market for re- 
tail goods, from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Elmes, the Pro- 
fessor of Architecture in the College for 
Civil Engineers, who is preparing the de- 
signs for the new church and minister's 
residence. [n addition to many detached 
houses, which are dotted about the park- 
like scenery of the new town, a large 
crescent, named after Her Majesty's Pal- 
ace at Claremont, is laid out for villas in 
pairs and detached, some of which are al- 
ready inhabited, and foundations for oth- 
ers are being daily excavated. The wide 
and handsome roads that meander through 


the town are hourly frequented by the | 


fashionable eqnestrians and charioteers of 
the neighborhood. 

ImMepxroveo Metuopn or Printine Cat- 
toons, Paper, &c.—The past week there 
has been exhibited in Manchester a new 
machine constructed to facilitate the primt- 
ing of calicoes, mousselines de laine, pa- 
per hangings, &c. which has excited con- 
siderable interest and attention among the 
trade. The inventor isa Mr. Chassuis, 
and the patentee who ts introducing it to 
the puble is Mr Richard Beard, of Lon- 
don. he first that has been manutac- 
tured from the modelis by Messrs. Hous- 
ton, the machine-makers Manchester. 
It will be tresh in the recollection of those 
interested in calico-printing, &c. that 
soine few years ago a new machine de- 
siyned tocarry into effect certain improve- 
ments in the printing of calicoes, &e. was 
invented by Monsieur Perrott, of Ronen, 
and exhibited at the Exposition, in Paris, 
and subsequently the model was removed 
to Manchester, trom which a namber of 
machines was constructed by the Messrs. 
Lockett, of that town, and which are now 
in full work at a print-works near Bury. 
This machine of Mr. Beard’s, it appears, 
is a decided iinprovement upon the Peri- 
otive, the latter being only capable of 
working twoor three colors, while the 
Chassuis of Mr. Beard is capable of work- 
iny, in handsome patterns, in eight d ffer- 
ent colors; indeed, it might be so adapted 
as to print at one time an almost indefi- 
nite number. Our Manchester corres- 
pondent saw it in full work last week, in 
the presence of some of the principal 
practical calico printers, all of whoim ac- 
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knowledged its great utility, both as re- 
garded the economy of its process and the 
saving effected in the prices of printing ; 
and no doubt was entertained that it is a 
machine of the highest importance to the 
country, calculated to advance the pros- 
perity of the art of printing, and one of 
the most happy and ingenious inventions 
with which our industry in mechanical 
art has been blessed. The eight colors al- 
luded to are worked by means of one cop- 
per cylinder and one suriace roller—a 
kind of work which, according to the 
mode of printing now in use, would have 
required four or five copper cylinders, and 
three or four separate blockings by hand. 
The principle of the invention is simple, 
works with admirable ease, and (what is 
most important to the calico printer on the 
old system) it can, at a comparatively 
small cost, be adapted to the ordinary ma- 
chines now in use. 

It was urged by some of the calico 
printers who inspected it, that the objec- 


‘tions against it were, that the pattern de- 


sign should be tormed for the machine, 
and that it would be of by far greater util- 
ity to the extensive printer whose busi- 
ness was of that nature as to be indiffer- 
ent to his printing 500 pieces of orfe pat- 
tern. The patentee, however, succeeded 
in showing that there was not one out of 
50 of the present designs that the machine 
would not print, and that it was equally 
serviceable to the small printer as the one 
inalarge way. 

It has not been decided whether this 
new system will be immediately adopted 
by the Manchester printers, but it is ad- 
mitted that if the patentee can succeed in 
printing at 3s. 6d. per piece less than the 
present cost (which he asserts that he can), 
the printer in his own defence must use 
it, for the competition in the Manchester 
trade is at present so keen that the differ- 
ence of 6d in the cost of a piece of 
goods is of the utmost importance. 

Ececrricat Crocx.--A German art- 
ist now in London is about to take out a 
patent for the invention of a clock worked 
by electricity. The machine, which is 
remarkable chiefly for its extreme sim- 
plicity, is composed only of a pendulum, 
one large wheel, two escapements, and a 
quadrature. Such are the visible parts. 
We must suppose, however, that a pinion 
and a wheel form the communication be- 
tween this great wheel and the quadra- 
ture, though these are not to be seen. 
The pendulum at each vibration causes 
one of the escapements to advance the 
great wheel one tooth, after which this 
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movement has a pause, making the dead 
second. As there is no metallic moving 
power to set the machine going, we find 
on examining, what keeps up the motion 
—that the pendulum (which is almost out 
of proportion with the clock) descends 
into a case, and there, at each vibration, 
the ball or body, which is furnished with a 
conductor, approaches alternately two 
poles, to which voltaic piles supply their 
portion of electricity, so that the pen- 
dulum, when once put in motion, retains 
it by means of the electricity alternately 
drawn from the two poles. 

Paris, Oct. 2. The trial of Louis Na- 
poleon and his accomplices for their at- 
tempt to excite an insurrection at Bou- 
logne, was brought to a close, and the ac- 
cused were found guilty. Louis Napo- 
leon was sentenced to imprisonment for 
life in a fortress. Count Monthoton, 20 
years imprisonment ; Voisier 10, Mesou- 
an 15, Parquin 20, Bouflet Montauban 
5, Lombard 20, Forestier 10, Balville 5, 
and Laborde 2; Aladenire transportation 
for life. Four obscure persons were ac- 
quitted. A part of the prisoners, includ- 
ing Louis Napoleon, were conveyed to 
the fortress of Ham, and the rest to 
Blaye, where they are held in close im- 
prisonment. 

Lonvos, Oct. 8. Morraritry IN THE 
Mernkoroiis. The following weekly re- 
port from the Registry office, in the im- 
proved form of returns, shows the number 
of deaths, specifying the causes, in the 
Metropolis of London, in the week end- 
ing Saturday, Oct. 3, 1240, and also the 
weekly average of deaths from the same 
causes, inthe year IsJs5. ‘The Table is 
issued from the office of the Registrar- 
General : 


Weekly . 


CAUSES OF DEATH. Total. Average. 


1838. 

Epidemic, Endemic, and Conta- 

gious Diseases. . ...... 211 265 
Diseases of the Brain, Nerves, 

end Gemses. 2 6s. kw ec 130 156 
Diseases of the Lungs, and other or- 

gans of Respiration. . . . . . 223 275 
Diseases of the Heait and Blood- 

WN a 6 6 a Fx e's es «+ sh 15 16 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and 

otherorgans of Digestion. . . . 73 57 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c.. . . . 6 5 
Childbed, Diseases of the Uterus, &c. 9 10 
Diseases of the Joints, Bones, and 

Muscles... .. pits. ta ahag: eee 8 
Diseases of the Skin, &e.. .... 1 1 
Diseases of Uncertain Seat. . . . 8&7 102 
Old Age, or Natural Decay. . . . 67 79 
Death by Violence, Privation, or 

Intemperance. ..... coe M4 26 
Causes not specified. . . . ar 13 


Deaths from all causes. . i. oe — 


Average Weekly Deaths... .. . 1.013 
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Deathsinthe Average weeekly 


Week. Deaths, 1838. 
Western Districts. . . 104 156 
North Districts. . . . 170 172 
Central Districts. . . 16] 28 
East Districts. . . . . 201 239 
South Districts. . . . 221 238 
Total. . . 857 1.013 


It is stated that under the term metropo- 
lis are comprised the 32 districts herein 
mentioned, which include the City of 
London within and without the walls, the 
City and Liberties of Westminster, the 
out parishes within the bills of mortality, 
and the parishes of St. Marylebone ; St. 
Pancras; Kensington; Fulham; Ham- 
mersimith (Chapelry) ; St. Luke, Chelsea ; 
Paddington; St. Mary, Stoke Newing- 
ton; St. Leonard, Bromley; St. Mary- 
lebow ; Camberwell; Greenwich; St. 
Nicholas and St. Paul, Deptford; and 
Woolwich. The population as enumerat- 
ed in 1531 was 1.494.000. The weekly 
average for 1033 was obtained by dividing 
the deaths registered in that year by 52. 
In comparing it with the weekly deaths 
in 1540, it must be borne in mind that 
the metropolis increases nearly two per 
cent. annually; and that, if the popula- 
tion had been the same in 1833 as in 1840, 
the deaths would have been 1-27th part 
more nuierous, 


General Register Office, Oct. 8, 1840. 


Oct. 10. A discovery of some impor- 
tance to the steam navigation in the 
Mediterranean, has been made in the 
island ot Candia, of two coal mines, one 
upon the north coast, about four hours’ 
journey from Retimo, the other upon the 
south coast at Preveli, near Sphakia, a 
short distance from the sea. In May, 
1330, it is said 50 quintals of coal were 
raised from the first named mine by 
order of the Governor, Mustapha Pasha, 
andsentto Egypt. A new survey having 
been demanded, | ,363 quintals were raised 
in six days, and forwarded to Retimo.— 
‘The cost of carriage was estimated at 
2f. 75c. the 100 kilogrammes. In Febru- 
ary, 1840, the coal, the produce of the 
two mines, was essayed in one of the 
steamers belonging to the French squad- 
ron in the Levant. ‘The sample from the 
mine at Retimo was chiefly in a pyrite, 
and that from Preveli in a ligneous state. 
It seemed to be the opinion that if these 
mines were regularly worked, they would 
supply good produce and add to the 
revenue of the island. 

Loxpon, Oct. 13 ~~ British National 
Debt. ‘The following notice appeared in 
the Gazette : 
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The Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury having certified to the 
Commissioners tor the Reduction of the 


National Debt, in pursuance of the Act | 


10 George IV., c. 27, sec. 1, that the 
actual expenditure of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland exceed- 


ed the actual revenue thereof, for the 


year ended the 5th day of July, 1840, by 
the suin of 1,204,121/. 6s. 54d. 
The Commissioners for the Reduction 


of the National Debt hereby give notice | 


that no sum will be applied by them on 
account of the Sinking Fund, ander the 
provisions of the said act, between the 


12th day of October, 1940, and the 5th of 


January, 1-41. 

8. HIGHAM, Controller-General. 
National Debt Office, Oct. 12, 1840. 
Berlin, Oct. 15. Oata oF AtLtrat- 

ANcE TO THE Kine or Pruss1ai—The 
solemnity of doing homage to King Fred- 
erick William IV., took place at Berlin 
this day. The details of the solemnity 
are thus described in the Prussian State 
Gazette : 

‘** His Majesty first repaired in State to 
the Church, where he received the hom- 
age of the Protestant Clergy. He then 
returned tothe Palace, where he received 
the homage of the depntation of the 
Catholic Clergy. The Prince and Counts 
of the Empire atter his Majesty had ad- 
dressed them in a few words, did homage 
by singly giving hands. Then the Prince 


and the Estates of Silesia took the oath of 


allegiance. His Majesty then proceeded 
through the Picture Gallery to the White 
Saloon, where the Queen was already 
seated on the platform. The Members 
of the Equestrian Order were in their 
places. ‘The King seated himself on the 


throne, surrounded by the Members of 


the Royal Family. 

The Gazette details the address of the 
Minister Von Rochow to the assembled 
Estates, his Majesty's speech to them, and 
the address of M. Von Kraasneck, the 
chief burgomaster, who spoke with great 
feeling to the King, and declared, in the 
name of all present, that they were ready 
to swear unalterable fidelity and affection 
to the King and country ; after which his 
Majesty rose, and with a clear and loud 
voice delivered the following address, 
which was plainly heard by at least 20,000 
of the persons present, while those who 
were too distant to hear were impressed 
by the energy with which his Majesty 
spoke :— : 

“In this most solemn moment of re- 


and in 


ceiving the homage of my German do- | 
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minions, of the noblest races of the most 
noble people, and recollecting the memo- 
rable scene at Konigsburg, and which is 
here repeated, I call upon God to be pleas- 
ed to confirm with his Almighty Amen 
the vows which have been just expressed, 
which I made at Konigsburg, and which | 
here confirm. I vow and promise to con- 
duct my Government in the fear of God, 

love to man; with open eyes in 
matters relating to the wants of my peo- 
ple and my age, with eyes closed when 
justice is to be administered. I will, as 
far as my power and my will extends, 
maintain peace in my time. 1! will truly, 
and to the utmost of my power, second 
the noble endeavors of the Great Powers 
who, for a quarter of a century, have been 
the faithful guardians of the peace of Eu- 
rope. (These words were received by the 
people with the most enthusiastic accla- 
mations.) Above all it shall be my en- 
deavor to secure to my country the posi- 
tion to which Divine Providence has 
raised it, through a history which has not 
its parallel, in which Prussia has become 
the shield of the safety and the rights of 
Germany. [In all points | will so govern 
that | may be acknowledged as the true 
son of a never to be forgotten father, of 
the never to be forgotten mother, whose 
memory will be blessed from generation 
to generation. But the ways of Kings 
are rich in tears, and worthy of tears, un- 
less they are aided by the heart and minds 
of their people. Therefore,in the enthu- 
siasm of my love for my glorious coun- 
try, for my people, born in arms, in free- 
dom and obedience—(His Majesty pro- 
nounced these last words with an elevated 
voice and great energy, on which loud 
and long continued acclamations burst 
from the people, which did not cease till 
his Majesty made a sign to them.) I ad- 
dress to you, Gentlemen, in this solemn 
hour a solemn question, if you can, as I 
hope, answer me in your own names, in 
the names of those who sent you here. 
Knights, citizens, country people, and of 
the innumerable crowd here assembled, 
who can hear my voice, I ask you, will 
you with heart and mind, in words and 
deeds, and with your whole soul, with 
the holy fidelity of the Germans, with 
the still more holy love of the Christian, 
aid and assist me to preserve Prussia, as 
it is and as it must remain, and will not 
decline ? Will you aid and assist me to 
develope more and more the glorious qual- 
ities through which Prussia, with its pop- 
ulation of only fourteen millions, is placed 
in the rank of the Great Powers of the 
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earth; namely, honor, fidelity, justice, | design to kill the King, and that he re- 
and truth, progress in wisdom of age, and | pented only that he had not succeeded. 
the heroic energy of youth? Will you| He underwent repeated examinations, 
not leave me nor abandon me, in these | and his trial was deferred in expectation 
my efforts? Will you faithfully stand by | of obtaining from him disclosures which 
me through good and evil days? Oh!| would implicate his accomplices. 
then answer me with the clear, the no-| Oct. 20. Wonperrut CLocxs.—Two 
blest, words of our mother-tongue, an-| very extraordinary clocks were some time 
swer me with an honest Jah (yes). (This | since presented by the East India Com- 
“yes” resounded from every side of the | pany to the Emperor of China, being en- 
crowded square, and the expression in the | tirely manufactured by English artists. 
answer pronounced by many thousands,| They were in the form of chariots, each 
corresponded with the decision and | of which contained alady seated, leaning 
warinth with which the question had been | her right hand on a part of the chariot, 
addressed to the people). The solemnity | under which was a clock, little larger 
of the day is important to the state and to | than a shilling, that struck, repeated, and 
the world, but your “ Yes’ was for me ;| went for eight days, without requiring 
thatis my own; that [ will not give up; | winding up. A bird was on the lady’s 
that unites us indissolubly in mutual love | finger, finely modelled, and set with dia- 
and fidelity ; that gives courage, energy, | monds and rubies, with its wings expand- 
comfort, that I will not forget in my dy- | ed as if to fly, and which was made to 
ing hour. I will keep my vow which I | flutter for a considerable time on touch- 
pronounced here and at Konigsburg, so | ing a diamond button. The body of this 
help me God! In confirmation | raise curious bird, in which were the wheels 
my right hand to heaven, complete now that animated it, was less than the 16th 
the solemn ceremony, and may the fruit- | part of an inch. In the lady’s left hand 
ful blessings of God rest upon this hour.”’ | was a golden tube, with a small round 
The impression made by these words | box on the top, to which was fixed a cir- 
need not and cannot be described. We! cular ornament set in diamonds, which 
must not omit to mentien that the rain | went round in three hours. A double 
falling in torrents lessened, indeed, the | umbrella was over the lady’s head, sup- 
splendor of the day, but made the scene | ported by a small fluted pillar, and under 
more impressive, for nothing but the en- | which was a bell that struck the hour, 
thusiasm which animated the whole as- | though apparently unconnected with the 
sembly could have made them insensible | clock ; and at the lady’s feet wasa golden 
to the unpropitious weather. Hereupon| dog, before which were two birds, set 
the oath was administered by Privy Coun- | with precious stones, and apparently fly- 
cillor Mathio, and the oath, pronounced | ing away from the chariot, which froin 
by about 20,000 people, resounded not| another secret motion is contrived to run 
only as from one mouth, but as from one | in any direction, while a boy appears to 
heart and one mind. After repeated huz-| push it forward. ‘There were also flow- 
zas to the King, and then to the Queen, | ers, ornaments, and a flying dragon, all 
amidst the thunder of the artillery, and | set with precious stones, or formed of 
ringing of bells, the hymn “ Nun danket | them, and the rest was made of gold 
alle Gott,” (Now let all thank God), was | most curiously executed, and presenting 
sung by all the persons present, and an | a wonderful Specimen of ingenuity and 
asseinblage of between 50,000 and 60,000 | talent. ° 
people in the park alone. London, Oct. 20.—Rovat Presents. 
Paris, Oct. 15. An attempt was made | —This morning Captain Lewis, the com- 
to assassinate King Louis Philippe, at 6 | mander of the Braganza steamer, which 
o clock P. M., as he was passing the quay | arrived at Falmouth on Saturday last 
of the Tuilleries, on his return from the | from Lisbon, reached Windsor with a pair 
city to St. Cloud. A musket shot was| of marmosets (or Brazilian monkeys), 
fired at him, by a man named Marius Ed-} with which he had been entrusted, as 
mund Darmes. ‘The musket was so| presents to Her Majesty, from the Duch- 
heavily loaded, that it burst and severely | ess of Braganza, the ex-Empress of Bra- 
wounded the assassin, tearing from his | zil, and the mother of Donna Maria da 
hand three fingers. No other person re-| Gloria, the Queen of Portugal. The 
ceived any injury. The assassin was ar-| monkeys (which are male and female) 
rested, and on his examination, when |; were conveyed to Her Majesty in a beau- 
asked his profession, he said he was a tiful mahogany cage, carefully wrapped 
conspirator, and declared that it was his in flannel, to preserve them from the 
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change they have undergone in the differ- 
ence of the climate since they had ar- 
rived 


rat, with long bushy tails, somewhat re- 
sembling those of ‘squirrels, though con- 
siderably longer. Their color is dark 
gray, with long feathered ears, the ears 
of the female being white, and those of 
the male of the same hue as the body. 
The male is considerably smaller than its 
feminine companion, and both ceuld be 
placed very comfortably in a quart jug. 
Upon their arrival at the Castle in the 
charge of Captain Lewis, they were 
placed in the Wardrobe-room until Her 
Majesty's pleasure was made known res- 
pecting them. Shortly afterwards Cap- 
tain Lewis was summoned to appear be- 
fore Her Majesty, when the monkeys 
were presented to the Queen, with a let- 
ter from the Duchess of Braganza, and 
they were most graciously received by 
Her Majesty. His Royal Highness, 
Prince Albert and her Royal Highness, 
the Duchess of Kent were present, by 
whom they were greatly admired. They 
were afterwards inspected by several of 
the distinguished visitors at the Castle 
and the members of the Royal house- 
hold. , 


ordered to be carefully preserved from 
the inclemency of the weather. 

Halifax, England, Oct 
and Affecting Incident at Sea —Through 
the kindness of one of our friends at 


Scarborough, we are enabled to commu- | 


nicate to our readers asingular and affect- 
ing incident at sea. On Sunday afternoon 
the 4th inst., three little boys of the names 
of Davis (15), Carlisle (14), and Fostil 
(13), the two 
were amusing themselves with an excur- 
sion on the sea, at Scarborough, in a 
small boat about 13 feet lonw, hz aving with 
them only one oar and a small sail. The 
little fellows sculled themselves out to a 
distance of a few miles from land, when 

thinking they perceived some other boys 
coming out ina boat to fetch them back 
again, they hoisted their small sail, and, 
the wind blowing from the shore, the boat 
was unfortunately carried out a further 
distance to sea. To their inexpressible 
grief the land at length entirely disap- 
neg and, after making several fruit- 
ess atte mpts to regain the shore, dark- 
ness put a stop to all further endeavors, 
and a strong gale of wind forced them to 
a still greater distance 
When the morning returned, not a speck 


in England from the Peninsula. | 
They are not larger than a middling sized | 


The marmosets (of which there | 
are now three at the Castle) have been | 


20:—Singular | 


former Gitscawats sons, | 


into the ocean. 
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\of land could be discerned, and no sail 
hove in sight; the situation of the three 
boys now “became dreadfully distressing, 

not one of them knowing how to make 
land, and nota single mouthful of provis- 
ions or draught of water being on board 
their frail bark ; toadd to their distress, 

the oldest boy, Davis, fell sick, and con- 
tinued in that state the whole of the day. 

The sun again set, leaving them no pros- 
pect of a rescue from a watery grave. 
The feelings of their poor parents and 
friends on shore all this time were heart- 
rending, while all endeavors to discover 
them proved futile. Tuesday morning 
dawned, and after straining their eyes the 
whole of the day in search of a sail or 
land, and wearying themselves with 
fruitless toil, night again came on, and 
the three poor Tittle fellows, overcome 
with fatigue, hungry, and be numbed with 
cold, laid themnselv es down at the bottom 
of the boat, and left themselves to the 
mercy of the winds and waves. On 
awaking in the morning, they were hor- 
ror-struck to find their companion, Davis, 
dead. The little distressed mariners de- 
scribed this as the worst of all. Fortu- 
nately, the sea all this while was tolera- 
| bly calm, but the third day passed over 
with still less hopes of deliverance. 

Wednesday night approached, but ao 
friendly hand was stretched out to save 
the two youthful mariners, who, with 
the lifeless corpse of their companion, 
continued to float upon the bosom of the 
waters during the fourth night. In the 
alternoon ot Thursday they descried a 
sail in the distance, and, with eyes filled 
with tears, they beheld a ship bearing to- 
wards them; she proved to be a Dutch 
vessel, bound for Amsterdam. The cap- 
tain immediately took the two shipwreck- 
ed boys on board his own vessel; they 
were in a dreadful state of suffering, hav- 
‘ing not tasted food from Sunday after- 
noon. While the poor feliows were 
being received in the Dutch vessel, they 
perceived some of the sailors about to 
throw the body of their companion over- 
board. With affecting accents they be- 
sought their deliverers to let them have 
the dead body of Davis to take back with 
them to Scarborough to his friends, but 
| their entreaties were followed by a heavy 
splash in the waters, and the body of the . 
poor unfortunate fisherman's boy was 
lost from their sight. The captain of the 
vessel and the whole crew behaved with 
the greatest kindness to the boys, and 
upon their vessel reaching her destina- 
tion at Amsterdam, they forwarded their 
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charge to London, whence the two adven- 
turous youths set out for Hull, and, to 
the inexpressible joy of their distressed 
and agonized parents, they arrived in 
Scarborough on Wednesday evening last. 
—Halifax Guardian. | 
Berlin, Oct. 21.—Nearly five thousand | 
persons of all ranks were at the ball and | 
supper, which his Majesty gave yesterday | 
evening, to the deputies who came to do 
homage, and to the city of Berlin. The | 
company entered first the splendidly illu- | 
minated Rittersaal, perhaps the most mag- 
nificent apartment that ever was built, in 
which on one side was the throne, under 
a canopy of purple velvet, and the other 
side covered with a costly display of gold 
and silver plate, and, what was 4 signifi- | 
cant mark of distinction to the citizens, | 
received by the King, the silver shield 
which they presented to him, as a memo- | 
rial of the late imposing ceremony, was. 
by his Majesty’s commands fixed immedi- | 
ately over the throne. Never, perhaps, 
did so simple a symbolic arrangement | 


| 


Guizot left London for Paris on the 24th. 
The arrangement was finally concluded, 
and the new Ministers took the oaths on 
the 30th. The appointments were imme- 
diately announced in the Paris Moniteur 


| as follows. 


Marshal Soult, President of the Coun- 
cil and Minister of War. 

M. Guizot, Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

M. Martin (du Nord,) Minister of Jus- 
tice and of Public Worship. 

Admiral Duperre, Minister of Marine 
and of the Colonies. 

M. Duchatel, Minister of the Interior. 

M. Cunin Gridaine, Minister of Com- 
merce and Agriculture. 

M. Teste, Minister of Public Works. 

M. Villemain (Peer of France,) Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction. 

M. Humann (Peer of France,) Minis- 
ter of Finance. 

The meeting of the Chambers was pro- 


‘rogued to the Sth of November. 


he Hague, Oct. 23. BupeGet or Ex- 


make so deep an impression on an assem- | PENDITURES.—In the sitting of the Sec- 
bly. The effect will be received by the |ond Chamber of the States General, a 
whole nation with the same enthusiasm: great number of financial documents were 
we may say that it is an event of import- presented, among which was a project of 
ance in the history of the world, that the a law for regulating the Budget of expen- 
King has fixed to his throne the shield ditures for the year 1841, the items of 


presented to him by his citizens. Who | 
will then dare to touch this throne, and | 
their shield ? 
Paris, Oct. 21. ResiGNaTIon OF THE 
Frexcn Munistry.—The Ministry of| 
March 1, of which M. Thiers was the 
head, [see M. C., p. 58,] resigned, and 
their resignation was accepted by the 
king. Their resignation arose from ob- 
jections made by the king to the draft of 
the royal speech, which had been prepar- 
ed for the opening of the Chambers, and 
had been thus agreed to unanimously by 
the Ministers. The meeting of the 
Chambers was to take place on the 28th. 
The king wished to adopt in the speech a 
tone less warlike than that assumed by 
the Ministers, but after discussion the lat- 
ter declined to modify the language of 
the draft. The King, after accepting the 
resignation it is said, first called on Count 
Mole, who has the confidence of the Con- 
servative party, and of foreign courts, to 
form a new ministry, but the Count hav- | 
ing excused himself, subsequently on 
Marshal Soult, who accepted the trust, 
and undertook the formation of a cab- 
inet. M. Guizot, Ambassador to London, 
was nr sent for, and it is said 
that places in the cabinet were tendered 
to the Duke de Broglie, and Messrs. 
Passy, Dufaure, and Lamartine. M. 





which are as follows: 


1. The King’s Household, —_1,200,000f. 
2. Sec’y of State’s Office, &c., 538,350f. 
3. Department of For. Affairs, 807,275f. 
4. Department of Justice, 1,474 ,000f. 
5. The Interior, 3,403 ,070F. 
6. Reformed Religion, &c. 1,392,517. 
7. Catholic Religion, 400 ,000F. 
8. Marine and Colonies, 5,206 ,374f. 
9. Finances, 

A. National Debt, 26,324 250f. 
B. Expenses of the Depart- 


ment of the several 
Lands, Pensions, &c., 6,390,837f. 
C. The Syndicate, 2,011 QLOF. 
D. The Duchy of Limburg, _1,127,725f. 
10. Departments of War, 11 ,963,325f. 
Unforeseen Expenses, 500,000F. 


Total expenditures for 1841, 63,649,633f. 





DOMESTIC. 


Nov. 2. Elections were held or com- 
menced in fourteen of the states, for the 
choice of Electors of President and Vice- 
President. A general history of the elec- 
tion will be given in tbe next number. 

Nov. 2,3 & 4. A general election 
was held in the state of New York for 


the choice of Governor, Lieut. Gover- 
nor, Senators, Assemblymen, members 
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of Congress, and Electors. The election | 
was earnestly contested, and a very large 
vote was given. Gov. Seward was re- 
elected by a plurality of 5,245 votes over 
William C. Bouck. The whole number 
of votes given for Governor was 441,550, 
of which 222,611 were for Mr. Seward, 
216, 726 for Mr. Bouck, and 2,662 for the 
Abolition candidate, Mr. Gerrit Sinith. 
Lieut. Governor Bradish was re-elected 
by a somewhat larger majority. 

Nov. 3. The steam ship Britannia, 
Capt. Judkins, arrived at Boston early 
this morning, in 13 days 134 hours from 
Liverpool, including her delay at Halifax. 
She made her last outward passage in 
134 days from Boston, and in }1 days 3 
hours trom Halifax. 

Nov. 7. The large and beautiful steam- 
er Persian, on her passage from New Or- | 
leans, which ns she left on the 3d for | 
St. Louis, when at Napoleon, a few miles 
below the mouth of the Arkansas, col- | 
lapsed the flue of one of her boilers, in 
consequence of which nearly 40 persons | 
were badly scalded, and eight were killed 
outright, or died soon after. Many of the | | 
sufferers were so severely wounded that | 
they were not expected to recover. 

Monday, Nov. 9. The election in Mas- 
sachusetts took place for choice of Elec- 
tors, as wellas of Governor, Lieut. Govy- 
ernor, Senators, Representatives, and 
members of Congress. The Whig ticket 
prevailed by a large majority. John Da- 
vis was chosen Governor by about 18,000 
majority. George Hull, Lieut. Governor, 
by about the same majority. Thirty- 
three Whig Senators were chosen, and 
three Van “Buren, viz. in Bristol County. 
Ten Whig inembers of Congress were 
chosen, one Van Buren member, and in 
Bristol district there was no choive. A 
much larger number of votes was given 
than at any previous election in the state, 
although a violent storm prevailed 
through the day. Notwithstanding the 
storm, the returns were received in Bos- 
ton from 270 towns, within 24 hours from 
the close of the election. 

Nov. 9. The Eastern railroad was op- 
ened to the public, from Newburyport toa 
point within a mile and a half of Ports- 
mouth, 

Nov. 19. Steam ship Caledonia ar- 


| Bills of $5 and 





rived at Boston in 14} days from Liver- 
pool, and 40 hours from Halifax, bringing | 
40 passengers from Liverpool, and 16 | 
from Halifax. She arrived at Liverpool | 
on her outward passage, Oct. 30, at 20'- | 
clock, P. M., having made the passage 
from Boston in 14 days. From the date | 
of her leaving Boston to that of her re-| 
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turn is 34 days. 


She brings the news of 
the resignation of the French ministry of 
March |, of which M. Thiers was the 
head, and of the formation of a new one, 


Oct. 30, under Marshal Soult and M. 
Guizot. 

Nov. 24. The steam ship Great West- 
ern arrived at New York in 17 days from 
Bristol, bringing news of the opening of 
the French Chamber of Deputies on the 
5th, and of successes of the allied forces 
in Syria. 

Nov. 30. The following is the aggre- 
gate statement of the condition of the 
Banks of Massachusetts, on the 3d of Oc- 
tober, 1540, as exhibi ted by the abstract 
prepared by the Secretary of State, of the 
returns made by an order of the governor 


/and council, dated Nov. 1. 


DUE FROM 25 Banks in Rp oy Total—115_ 


BANKS. Boston. of Boston. Banks. 


$ $ b 
Capital paid in, | 17,850,000 15,900,000)33,750,000 
Circulation. 

over, 3.048,744| 4,551,131) 7,599,875 
Bills under $5, 387,450, 1,125,557] 1,513,007 
Net profits on a 





hand, 1,148,855! 918, 2,067,095 
Due other pins 3,765.580 196,225, 3,961,805 
Deposites, 5,151,209, 2, 106,201 7,257,410 
_ on interest, 816, 041 "663, 471 1,379,512 
Total, 


132, 166,880 25,368,583 57,525,563 
Resources oF 
THe Banks. 


| 
' 
| 
| 
Bills of other 
| 
| 


Specie, | 2,978,544 613,259, 2,991,804 
Real Estate, 662,767, 507 089) 1 ] "169,803 
Banks. | 
Due in the State, | 1,637,818 249,936, 1,878,755 
** Elsewhere, | 205,539) 37,6 243,027 
‘© From other 
Banks, | 2,444, 533 2,257, 4,702,491 


Discounted paper, 24, 810, 888 21,702,797) 46,513,685 





Hy otal Resources, | (32) 167,480 25 25,358, 686)57 526, 167 
Last Dividend, 499 750) "442.245 941,995 
Reserved Profits, 1,052,846) 493,165) 1,546,012 
Loans on Stock, 531 1152) 640, 1,172,051 
Doubtful Debts, 662,108) 309,76 971,078 


Aggregate of Dividends of the Banks in Boston, 
a fraction short of 2 80-100 per cent. 

Aggregate of the Dividends of the Banks out 
of Boston, a fraction over 278-100 per cent. 

Aggregate of the Dividends of all the Banks, a 
fraction over 2 79-100 per cent. 


This statement, compared with that 
founded on the returns of the banks of 
the Commonwealth, made in October, 
1839, shows a decrease of capital stock, of 
| $50, 000 ; ; an increase in the circulation, 
of $1,353,201; an increase in the depos- 
ites not on interest, of $2,508,218; an in- 
crease of specie, $1,156,025; and an in- 
crease in the amount of loans and dis- 


counts, of $2,390,372. 








